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THE COURT CARDS. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


How many beautiful things may be cut out of 
and pasted on paper! Thus a castle was cut 
out and pasted, so large that it filled a whole 
table, and it was painted as if it were built of red 
stones. It had a shining copper roof, it had tow- 
ers and a draw-bridge, water in the canals just 
like plate-glass, for it was plate-glass, and in the 
highest tower stood a wooden watchman. He 
had a trumpet, but he did not blow it. 

The whole belonged to a little boy, whose 
name was William. He raised the draw-bridge 
himself and let it down again, made his tin sol- 
diers march over it, opened the castle gate and 
looked into the large and elegant drawing-room, 
where all the court cards of a pack — Hearts, 
Diamonds, Clubs, and Spades— hung in frames 
on the walls, like pictures in real drawing-rooms. 
The kings held each a sceptre, and wore crowns ; 
the queens wore veils flowing down over their 
shoulders, and in their hands they held a flower 
or a fan; the knaves had halberds and nodding 
plumes. 

One evening the little boy peeped through the 
open castle gate, to catch a glimpse of the court 
cards in the drawing-room, and it seemed to him 
that the kings saluted him with their sceptres, 
that the Queen of Spades swung the golden tu- 
lip which she held in her hand, that the Queen of 
Hearts lifted her fan, and that all four queens 
graciously recognized him. He drew a little 
nearer, in order to see better, and that made 


him hit his head against — castle so that it 
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shook. Then all the four knaves of Hearts, 
Diamonds, Clubs, and Spades, raised their hgl- 
berds, to warn him that he must not try to ge#'in 
that way. 

The little boy understood the hint, and gave a 
friendly nod; he nodded again, and then said : 
“ Say something!” but the knaves did not say a 
word. However, the third time he nodded, the 
Knave of Hearts sprang out of the card, and 
placed himself in the middle of the floor. 

* What is your name?” the knave asked the 
little boy. “ You have clear eyes and good teeth, 
but your hands are dirty: you do not wash 
them often enough!” °* 

Now this was rather coarse language, but, of 
course, not.much politeness can be expected from 
a knave. He is only 4 common fellow. 

“My name is William,” said the little boy, 
“and the castle is mine, and you are my Knave 
of Hearts!” 

“No, I am not. I am my king’s and my 
queen’s knave, not yours!” said the Knave of 
Hearts. “I am not obliged to stay here. I can 
get down off the card, and out of the frame too, 
and so can my gracious king and queen, even 
more easily than I. We can go out into the 
wide world, but that is such a wearisome march ; 
we have grown tired of it; it is more convenient, 
more easy, more agreeable, to be sitting in the 
cards, and just to be ourselves!” 

“Have all of you really been human beings 
once?” asked little William. 
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“Hnman beings!” repeated the Knave of 
Hearts. “ Yes, we have; but not so good as we 
ought to have been! Please now light a little 
wax candle (I like a red one best, for that is 
the color of my king and queen) ; then I will tell 
the lord of the castle—I think you said you 
were the lord of the castle, did you not? — our 
whole history ; but for goodness’ sake, don’t inter- 
rupt me, for if I speak, it must be done without 
any interruption whatever. I am in a great 
hurry! Do you see my king, I mean the King 
of Hearts? He is the oldest of the four kings 
there, for he was born first, — born with a golden 
crown and a golden apple. He began to rule at 
once. His queen was born with a golden fan; 
that she still has. They both were very agree- 
ably situated, even from infancy. They did not 
have to go to school, they could play the whole 
day, build castles, and knock them down, marshal 
tin soldiers for battle, and play with dolls. When 
they asked for buttered bread, then there was 
butter on both sides of the bread, and powdered 
brown sugar, too, nicely spread over it. It was 
the good old time, and was called the Golden 
Age; but they grew tired of it, and so did I. 
Then the King of Diamonds took the reins of 
government ! ” 

The knave said nothing more. Little William 
waited to hear something further, but not a sylla- 
ble was uttered; so presently he asked, — “ Well, 
and then?” 

The Knave of Hearts did not answer ; he stood 
up straight, silent, bold, and stiff, his eyes fixed 
upon the burning wax candle. Little William 
nodded ; he nodded again, but no reply. Then 
he turned to the Knave of Diamonds ; and when 
he had nodded to him three times, up he sprang 
out of the card, in the middle of the floor, and 
uttered only one single word, — 

“ Wax candle!” 

Little William understood what he meant, and 
immediately lighted a red candle, and placed it 
before him. Then the Knave of Diamonds pre- 
sented arms, for that is a token of respect, and 
said : — 

“Then the King of Diamonds succeeded to the 
throne! He was a king with a pane of glass 
on his breast ; also the queen had a pane of glass 
on her breast, so that people could look right 
into her. For the rest, they were formed like 
other human beings, and were so agreeable and 
so handsome, that a monument was erected in 
honor of them, which stood for seven years with- 
out falling. Properly speaking, it should have 
stood forever, for so it was intended; but from 
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some unknown reasons, it fell.” Then the Knave 
of Diamonds presented arms, out of respect for 
his king, and he looked fixedly on his red wax 
candle. 

But now at once, without any nod or invita- 
tion from little William, the Knave of Clubs 
stepped out, grave and proud, like the stork that 
struts with such a dignified air over the green 
meadow. The black clover-leaf in the corner of 
the card flew like a bird beyond the knave, and 
then flew back again, and stuck itself where it 
had been sticking before. And without waiting 
for his wax candle, the Knave of Clubs spoke : — 

“ Not/all get butter on both sides of the bread, 
and brown powdered sugar on that. My king 
and queen did not get it. They had to go to 
school, and learn what they had not learnt before. 
They also had a pane of glass on their breasts, 
but nobody looked through it, except to see if 
there was not something wrong with their works 
inside, in order to find, if possible, some reason 
for giving them a scolding! I know it; I have 
served my king and queen all my life-time; I 
know every thing about them, and obey their 
commands. They bid me say nothing more to- 
night. I keep silent, therefore, and present 
arms!” 

But little William was a kind-hearted boy, so 
he lighted a candle for this knave also, a shining 
white one, white like snow. No sooner was the 
candle lighted, than the Knave of Spades ap- 
peared in the middle of the drawing-room. He 
came hurriedly ; yet he limped, as if he had a 
sore leg. Indeed, it had once been broken, and 
he had had, moreover, many ups and downs in 
his life. He spoke as follows : — 

“ My brother knaves have each got a candle, 
and I shall also get one; I know that. But if 
we poor knaves have so much honor, our kings 
and queens must have thrice as much. Now, it 
is proper that my King of Spades and my Queen 
of Spades, should have four candles to gladden 
them. An additional honor ought to be conferred 
upon them. Their history and trials are so dole- 
ful, that they have very good reason to wear 
mourning, and to have a grave-digger’s spade on 
their coat of arms. My own fate, poor knave 
that I am, is deplorable enough. In one game 
at cards, I have got the nickname of ‘ Black 
Peter!’ * But alas! I have got a still uglier 


* Black Peter is the name of a game in Denmark, where it 
is called “« Sorte Peer,” the word sorte denoting black. When 
the cards are dealt, he who happens to get the Knave of Spades 
is all the evening nicknamed Black Peter by his fellow players, 
who paint his face black. 
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name, which, indeed, it is hardly the thing to men- 
tion aloud,” and then he whispered,—“ In an- 
other game, I have been nicknamed ‘ Dirty 
Mads!’ * 1, who was once the King of Spades’ 
Lord Chamberlain! Is not this‘a bitter fate ? 
The history of my royal master and queen I 
will not relate; thev don’t wish me to do so! 
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Little lord of the castle, 2s he calls himself, may 
guess it himself if he chooses; but it is very la- 
mentable, — oh, no doubt about that! Their cir- 
camstances have become very much reduced, and 
are not likely to change for the better, until we 
are all riding on the red horse higher than the 
skies, where there are no haps and mishaps ! ” 
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Little William now lighted, as the Knave of 
Spades had said was proper, three candles for 
each of the kings, and three for each of the 
queens ; but for the King and Queen of Spades 
he lighted four candles apiece, and the whole 
drawing-room became as light and transparent as 

* Dirty Mads is another Danish game. Mads is a name al- 
most exclusively in use amongst the peasantry. 





the palace of the richest emperor, and the illus- 
trious kings and queens bowed to each other se- 
renely and graciously. The Queen of Hearts 
made her golden fan bow; and the Queen of 
Spades swung her golden tulip in such a way, 
that a stream of fire issued from it. The royal 
couples alighted from the cards and frames, and 
moved in a slow and graceful minuet up and 
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down the floor. They were dancing in the very 
midst of flames, and the knaves were dancing too. 

But alas ! the whole drawing-room was soon in 
a blaze ; the devouring element roared up through 
the roof, and all was one crackling and hissing 
sheet of fire; and in a moment little William’s 
castle itself was enveloped in flames and smoke. 
The boy became frightened, and ran off, crying to 
his father and mother, — “ Fire, fire, fire ! my cas- 


tle is on fire!” He grew pale as ashes, and his 
little hands trembled like the aspen-leaf. The 
fire continued sparkling and blazing, but in the 
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midst of this destructive scene, the following 
words were uttered in a singing tone : — 

“ Now we are riding on the red horse, higher 
than the skies! This is the way for kings and 
queens to go, and this is the way for their knaves 
to go after them! ” 

Yes! that was the end of William’s castle, and 
of the court cards. William did not perish in 
the flames; he is still alive, and he washed his 
small hands, aad said: “I am innocent of the 
destruction of the castle.” And, indeed, it was 
not his fault that the castle was burnt down. 





WHITE AND. RED. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Bears!” said grandpa. 

“ Panthers and Lynxes!” said Aunt Fanny. 

“ Wolves and Foxes!” said Uncle Charley. | 

“Three hundred miles through the woods!” 
said Aunt Lizzie. 

“You will die before you get there!” said 
Aunt Margaret. “The most reckless undertak- 
ing I ever heard of!” 

“ All the wild animals together, are not as bad 
as one Indian. Think of willfully risking your 
life, and that precious boy’s. It’s wicked!” and 
grandma lay back in her chair, and shut her eyes. 

“What is it all about?” asked Dr. Brown, 
who had come in just in time to hear the list of 
animals. “A menagerie Harry wants to see! 
Bears, and panthers, and wolves; well, why 
should he not?” 

“Tis n’t a menagerie,” said Harry, who had 
been standing by his mother’s chair, waiting for a 
chance to speak. “It’s only the Indian country. 
Mamas got a letter from papa, and he wants us 
to come where he is, and every body says we 
sha’n’t. It’s real mean, J think.” 

“The best thing that could happen to you,” 
said Dr. Brown. 

Grandma opened her eyes and sat up straight, 
and there was such a chorus of Ohs! and Whys! 
that Dr. Brown put his hands to his ears. “ Yes, 
the best thing that could happen,” he repeated, 
when there was silence. “Harry will never get 
well here; in the first place, because the air is 
not good for him ; and in the second, because you 
are not willing he should have half enough of 


such as it is. You coddle him day and night, 
when he is pining to be let alone. The boy is 
growing up with a constitution not worth one 
farthing ; and if you are anxious to kill him, keep 
him here, and give him plum-cake, as I saw you 
doing the other day.” 

“That piece!” said Harry with scorn. “It 
was n’t big enough for a fly. 1 wish I could have 
a lot, but mama only gives me a speck, once in a 
while.” 

“So much the better,” said the doctor. “ Turn 
you loose in the pine woods for a year or two, 
and you and your father will come home strong 
together. Your chest is three inches narrower 
than it should be.” 

“Tt will kill him, I know, getting out there,” 
said grandma. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the Doctor. “He will 
grow better with every mile of the journey.” 

Grandma sighed, and shook her head, and so 
did the aunts, but mama’s face looked much 
brighter. 

“Really it is a terrible journey,” she said, 
“but if you think it would not hart Harry, I 
shall be so glad to go.” 

“ What does Henry say?” Dr. Brown asked. 
“ He thinks it safe enough, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes indeed,” said mama. “ He is so much 
stronger himself, that he thinks another year 
there will be worth more in point of health than 
any amount of money to be made at home, so he 
will keep his appointment at Red Lake, where he 
went in the spring, you know.” 

“Right in the midst of Indians,” said grand- 
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ma, in a pitiful voice. “ It was bad enough hav- 
ing him there, but now, with Mary and Harry 
going, I cannot have one moment’s peace or 
rest.” 

“ Papa says they ’re the best Indians there are 
anywhere,” Harry broke in. “ He says we shall 
like them ; and if we can make up our minds to 
hardships, we shall have a real good time. I’m 
not afraid.” 

“ How will you go?” asked the Doctor. 

“Through the Lakes, on account of Harry’s 
head,” mama answered ; “and Henry thinks he 
will be well enough when we get to Milwaukie, 
to bear a day’s ride in the cars easily.” 

“T don’t doubt he will,” said the Doctor, but- 
toning his coat. “Let me help you any way I 
can. Good-night all.” 

Grandpa followed him to the door, and there 
was a sound of talking from the hall for a few 
minutes. 

“TI do wish you all felt differently about it,” 
said mama, as grandpa came in again. “I am 


sure it is the best thing for both Harry and his 
father.” 

“ So am I, on the whole,” said grandpa, “and 
now the only thing to do is to get you off as 
soon as possible, for the Lakes will not be open 


much longer. 
bed.” 

Harry declared he was not sleepy, but went up- 
stairs at last ; and while grandma and the rest are 
still talking over the dangers of the journey, I 
will tell you who they are, and why it is to be 
taken. 

Harry’s father, Dr. Henry Prescott, had en- 
tered the army as surgeon for one of the Massa- 
chusetts regiments, at the opening of the war, 
and remained in it to the very end, coming home 
on furlough once or twice, but going back after 
the short rest had past, without thought of giv- 
ing up till all need for him was over. Harry and 
his mother were with him sometimes, but Harry 
was so sickly a child, that his father and mother 
both dreaded having him anywhere but in their 
own quiet home. There had been a time when 
he was strong and well, but scarlet fever, which 
kills so many children, had taken away his baby 
sister, and left Harry almost blind, and with 
headaches which came sometimes: every week, 
and made him weak and almost helpless while 
they lasted. 

Papa came home, when peace was declared, to 
find his one little boy, what nurse called “a rack 
o’ bones,” and mama almost worn out taking care 
of him. Harry could but just bear the motion 


First, though, we ’ll put Harry to 
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of a carriage, and the cars brought on his head- 
aches at once. Papa took him to Newport, 
thinking that sea bathing might help him ; and 
Harry did grow stronger, though the headaches 
still remained. They went back to Boston when 
fall came; but it was papa’s turn now, and, as the 
months went on, he coughed a little, hacking 
cough, and grew so thin that people shook their 
heads, and said he had ruined his health in the 
army, and would never get well. Boston east 
winds and sea fogs, settling about one like a wet 
blanket, made him worse and worse, and so at 
last he found, that, to live at all, it was necessary 
to go away again. He was a doctor, you know, 
and before this had sent a good many people, sick 
in the same way as himself, to the far Northwest ; 
many of them had come home well again, and he 
knew that to follow the same plan, was the best 
thing to do. So they gave up their own little 
house, and mama and Harry went to stay at 
Grandfather Barnard’s till Dr. Prescott should 
have tried the West, and decided whether or not 
they had better join him there. 

So he went from one town to another in Min- 
nesota, getting better very slowly, but never well, 
and sometimes sadly discouraged, till at last he 
made up his mind to try the “Pineries,” as the 
great woods are called. In the mean time, an 
appointment as doctor for the Red Lake band of 
Chippewas was offered, and Dr. Prescott, who 
knew well how necessary it was that every one 
should have some special work to do, accepted, 
with the privilege of giving it up, should his health 
be no better. The journey to Red Lake was 
made, and from there, at intervals through the 
summer, came letters, filled not only with the 
good news of returning health, but with such 
stories of life there, as made Harry quite wild to 
try it. They were all lonesome letters though, 
and at last, late in the fall, came the one in which 
he asked mama to join him. 

You know how it was received, and so it will 
not surprise you to hear that, though when 
Harry came down next morning, he found their 
going to be a settled thing, still grandma and the 
aunties thought it very dreadful to live among 
the Indians, and coaxed mama in every way to 
leave Harry with them while she was gone. 

Of course mama only laughed, and went on 
making preparations for the journey. Papa had 
written that only the warmest woollen clothes 
were to be taken. Every thing fine was to be 
left at home, and the only thought to be, that of 
keeping comfortab’s. It was already the first of 
November, and Dr. Prescott’s letter said that he 
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would be at Milwaus‘s by the fifth, and wait 
there for them. So the packing went on swiftly, 
and when Dr. Brown came in, in the evening, 
mama sat by the table putting some warm “ears ” 
to Harry’s cap, while Harry himself was looking 
over a pile of books, and wondering which he had 
better take, as he had been limited to three. 

“Only think of it!” he said, looking up. 
“We ’re going to-morrow afternoon in a sleeping 
car, so I can lie down, and the next morning we 
shall be where the boat is.” 

“ Where is that?” said the Doctor. 

“ Ogdensburg,” mama answered. “ Father 
bought our tickets to-day, and we can easily be 
ready by to-morrow.” 

“ Going alone?” 

“T suppose so,” mama went on. “’T is only 
a night’s ride, with nothing to do when we get to 
Ogdensburg, but go on board the boat, and I 
have had to go about alone so much, that I do 
not dread it in the least, except for Harry.” 

“I'll be at the cars to-morrow, and see you 
off,” said the Doctor. 

“ Goody !” said Harry, who was very intimate 
with him. “I wish you were going all the way. 


Uncle Charley wanted to go with us, but he can’t, 
and grandpa can’t either, only to the dépét.” 
“ You ’ll need a doctor before you get to Mil- 


waukie,” said grandma, shaking her head, “and 
those lake boats are always blowing up or sink- 
in. ys 
We'll write and tell you, the minute this cne 
does,” said Harry, at which every one laughed, 
he could not exactly see why. . 
Grandma felt better after the laugh, and the 
evening passed away quietly, as if it were not the 
last together for many long months. The next 
day, too, went swiftly by. There were so many 
last things to do, with all of them. Harry made 
two or three calls on some special friends, and I 
am afraid to tell half the things he promised to 
bring each one from the Indian country. 
Half-past four came at last. The carriage was 
at the door; the great trunk strapped behind, 
grandpa on the box with the coachman; and 
mama and Harry, and grandma and Aunt Fanny 
inside. Uncle Charley put a travelling-bag in 
Harry’s hand, and told him he had better not 
open the bundles in it till next day, when they 
were on the boat, and then the whip snapped, and 
they rolled off through the crooked streets to the 
dépét. . Grandpa found them nice seats in the 
sleepin~ 2ar, after some trouble, and then came 
the go: '-oys, when even Harry, who wanted to 
be very manly, cried a little, and began to think 
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how he should miss them all. The whistle 
sounded, the conductor shouted, “ All aboard!” 
Grandpa and the rest hurried out, and Harry, 
looking from the window for a last glimpse, saw 
Dr. Brown, with a satchel in his hand, swing him- 
self to the platform of one of the cars as they 
moved out of the dépdt. 

“ Why, mama!” was all he had time to say, 
for the car door opened, and mama, looking up, 
was quite as much astonished as he. 

“ You surely do not think of going all the way 
to Ogdensburg,” she said, as the Doctor sat 
gravely down, and put his bag by the other two. 

“TI don’t know why not,” he said. “I wanted 
a little change, and this is the best opportunity I 
have had for a long time. What have you there ? 
You are not to read in this light.” 

Mama knew it was altogether on Harry’s ac- 
count that he had come; but she knew, too, that 
nothing must be said about it, for this was Dr. 
Brown’s way. So she only sat comfortably back, 
feeling that here was somebody to take all re- 
sponsibility, and Harry talked for a while, and 
looked from the window till his eyes were tired, 
and then leaned his head on mama’s shoulder. 
This was joggly rest, though, and soon Dr. Brown, 
who had been watching him, went out, coming 
back directly with a boy, who said, —“ The other 
side of the car, if you please.” 

Harry watched with great interest, after they 
had changed to the opposite side, while the boy 
pulled their two seats toward each other, till all 
at once they met, and were a bed. Then, from 
some place overhead, he pulled pillows and blan- 
kets, and a thin mattress, and in a very few min- 
utes had quite a comfortable bed ready, on which 
Harry was glad enough to lie down, Mama put 
some bay water on his forehead, and brushed his 
hair, and soon he was sound asleep. 

“Better than I expected,” said the Doctor. 
“The roughest place is between Rouse’s Point 
and Ogdensburg, and he may get through well 
with that, though I’m doubtful.” 

Harry slept on quietly, and in another hour or 
so Dr. Brown took a berth opposite, charging 
mama to speak at once, should Harry wake up 
sick. Mama was tired herself, and glad to lie 
down, and though Harry did wake once or twice, 
and for a moment could not tell where he was, 
and held her hand tight, he went sound asleep 
again, and could hardly believe the night had 
gone, when he opened his eyes, and saw the sun 
shining, and mama sitting on the edge of the bed. 

They went together into a little room at the 
end of the car, where they found water and a 
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looking-glass.- Mama had a towel in her bag, 
and after their faces were washed, and hair 
brushed, they went back to their place. Dr. 
Brown had just crawled down, declaring the pil- 
low had got into his ear, and that he had had to 
put his feet in his pocket to keep them warm, and 
Harry showed him where the little room was. 
When he came back the boy was there, making 
the bed into seats again, and Harry walked down 
the aisle with him, watching the way it was done. 
The whistle sounded, and he went back to find 
out what place they were coming to. 

“ Georgia was the last,” said the Doctor, look- 
ing at his guide-book, “so this must be St. Al- 
bans, where they have the finest dép6t east of 
Chicago. We stop there for breakfast, so you 
will see a little of it.” 

“Twenty minutes for breakfast!” the con- 
ductor shouted, as the train rolled into an im- 
mense building, arched overhead ; half a dozen 
tracks runnirg through the centre, and doors 
opening on all sides. The Doctor hurried them 
through the large, cheerful ladies’ room, into a 
still larger, more cheerful one, with a long coun- 
ter of Vermont marble at one end, and white 
covered tables at intervals. In two minutes more, 
breakfast was befure them; golden butter, such 
as it is hard to find out of New England; beef- 
steak and coffee, and more good things than it is 
worth while to write about here. 

Harry had a great goblet of milk, almost 
cream, and then another, and ate beefsteak and 
brown bread till he wanted no more, looking now 
and then around the beautiful room, paneled in 
black ash and walnut, like all the rooms: they had 
come through, and filled now with a hungry 
crowd, quite as busy as they were. 

Harry would have liked to buy some of the 
nice looking cake on the counter, but mama said 
they were to have dinner on board the boat, and 
any thing sweet might make his head ache, so he 
bought a red apple instead. The Doctor made a 
flying call up-stairs after he had seated them in 
the cars again, and said it was the most perfect 
dépdt he had ever seen, and he should have liked 
to take them all over it. 

To Rouse’s Point seemed only a short time. 
They looked from the windows at the long mead- 
ows, where the cattle feed in spring and summer, 
but which lay now bare and gray, between the 
miles of fencing. All about St. Albans is dairy 
country, and many hundred thousand pounds of 
butter and cheese are sent out yearly from there. 
Harry had a long talk about butter-making there 
and in England, and indeed everywhere, for the 
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Doctor seemed to know the different ways of 
doing it all over the world. Harry was just 
thinking what a taste butter must have after 
being shaken in a goat-skin for an hour or two, 
when the train stopped at Rouse’s Point. Here 
was a great steamboat, and Harry thought at first 
it was the one they were to take, but the Doctor 
said, “ No, this was to go down Lake Champlain,” 
and led them across some tracks to a train, which 
stood waiting, and moved off almost before they 
had time to get seated. 

It was a long train, and all the cars seemed 
filled with people going west by the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, which takes one through Can- 
ada. The conductor was a very fat, very gruff 
man, in uniform, with a gilt band around his cap. 
The seats were. uncomfortable, and though they 
went very slowly, or at least it seemed slow, after 
the swift travelling of the train they had left, 
still they jounced and rattled in such a way, that 
Harry’s head was very soon throbbing with pain, 
and he lay in mama’s lap with such a pale face, 
that an old lady in the next seat offered pepper- 
mint drops and camphor, and said such a sick 
looking child as that ought to stay at home. 

They rode till nearly noon, when they reached 
Ogdensburg; poor Harry could hardly lift his 
head,and mama was glad indeed that Dr. Brown’s 
strong arms could carry him to the propeller 
close by, and lay him in the berth, in their fresh, 
clean little state-room. After an hour or two, he 
began to feel better, and then Dr. Brown took 
him out to the deck, and left him with mama, 
while he, went for the Captain, who had just 
come on board, and whom, they found, he knew 
very well. Captain Davis was his name, and he 
knew papa, who had, he said, been very kind to 
him, when he was sick in Beaufort, three years 
before. He was a short man, with bright, pleasant 
eyes, and a quick, energetic way, and Harry and 
mama both thought they should like him very 
much. He went away in a few moments, and 
then Dr. Brown said it was almost time for him 
to go. He meant to go back to Rouse’s Point in, 
the one o’clock train; sail down Lake Cham- 
plain from there to Burlington, that he might 
have a look at Camel’s Hump, Mount Mausfield, 
and the Adirondacks, and from there take cars to 
Boston. 

Mama tried to thank him for the eare he had 
taken of Harry, but he said, —“ Not a*word, not 
a word. I’ve hada very good time, and the 
best breakfast I’ve eaten for years.” 

Then he shook hands with mama, and patted 
Harry, who threw his arms around his neck, and 
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* 
hugged him tight. Dr. Brown, taken by sur- 
prise, hugged back again, and then went away, 
leaving a small package in mama’s lap. A train 
came whistling along. Harry watched, till he 
saw Dr. Brown get in, waving his hand to them 
as he stepped on the platform; then another 
whistle, a puff of steam from the great engine, 
and the Doctor was on his way home to Bos- 
ton. Harry looked up to see mama’s eyes full of 
“ Are you sorry now you are going?” he 
said. 

“No indeed,” she answered, “for very soon 
we shall be with papa. I was only sorry to say 
good-by to so dear a friend. He can tell grand- 
ma, though, how well you bore last night’s ride, 
and what a nice boat we are in, and that will 
make her glad.” 

“TI guess it will,” said Harry, taking up the 
package. “Why, mama, this is for me. See, 
here’s my name. It feels like a book.” 

Harry untied the string, and pulled off the 


paper. 

“Tt is a book,” he said, “and the very one I 
wanted. ‘Swiss Family Robinson, and my name 
in it too! Isn’t he nice? NowTI shall have 
something to read all the way.” 

“ You a little, and I a good deal,” mama said. 
“That is the dinner-bell you hear. Are you 
hungry ?” 

“ Some,” Harry said, puttiug the paper around 
the book again, and they went into the cabin. 
The Captain gave Mrs. Prescott a seat by him, 
but was called away before he had finished his 
soup. Harry looked around the table. On the 
opposite side were a long line of men, next to 
him several ladies ; and looking down toward the 
end, he saw two children, and wondered if they 
were nice to play with. After dinner he went 
into the state-room, and, for the first time since 
his head had begun to ache, thought of the bag 
Uncle Charley had given him. 

Mama said he would exjoy looking over the 
packages more after the boat had started, she 
thought, though he could do as he liked. 

“ Can we take a little walk?” Harry asked; 
“ because, if we can, I’ll wait.” 

“ Yes,” mama said. “The boat will not start 
before five.” 

So Harry hung the bag up again, giving a 
pinch or" two, as if that would tell what was in 
it, and then started out with mama. Over the 
railing two children were leaning, looking down 
into the water; a boy just about Harry’s age, 
but tanned and sturdy, and a little girl, sunburned 
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too, and with bright brown eyes, who smiled as 
they went by. 

“Would you like to come too?” Mrs. Pres- 
cott said. 

The little girl ran in, coming out in a moment 
with a tall, pleasant-looking woman, who, as she 
saw Mrs. Prescott, said, —“I’m afraid they will 
trouble you.” 

“ Not at all,” Mrs. Prescott said, and the chil 
dren, who were looking shyly at Harry, went 
down the narrow litile stairs, right under the 
wheel-house, and picked their way through boxes 
and barrels, to the plank. The sun shone warm 
and pleasant, though it was November, and they 
walked nearly a mile up the river, talking faster 
and faster as the shyness wore off, and they grew 
better acquainted. Mrs. Prescott liked them both, 
and was glad Herry should have two such healthy, 
hearty companions, even for a few days. 

“My name’s Tom,” said the boy, as they 
turned again toward the boat. “ Whai’s yours ?” 

“ Mine ’s Harry Prescott,” said Harry, looking 
at the little girl. “Yours is Clara, isn’t it? I 
heard your brother call you that.” 

“Yes, it’s Clara,” she said, 4daughing. “Our 
other name’s Twitchell. *Tis n’t a bit pretty 
name, like yours.” 

“It’s good enough,” Harry said. “I guess 
we shall have a real good time, all of us.” 

“Yes, if you’re not sick,” said Tom ; “ you ’ll 
be dreadful sick when you get out on the Lakes.” 

“T went way down South once in a steam- 
boat,” said Harry, “ and was n’t sick a bit ;” and 
hearing this, Tom asked so many questions, that 
they were at the boat again before the talk was 
half through. The two children sitting in the 
cabin, seemed surprised when the other three 
came laughing in. Harry looked at them a mo- 
ment, thinking they had not as good-natured faces 
as Tom and Clara, and then went into the state- 
room with mama, this time really to find out what 
was in the bag. Mama sat down on the edge of 
the berth, while Harry pulled out one package af- 
ter another, each marked with the name of the 
giver. 

There was something from each one at home ; 
grandma’s gift was a box of dominoes, which 
Harry thought he should use that very evening. 
Then came two or three puzzles ; queer-shaped 
bits of paper, which, when put together, made a 
picture, — one, of a monkey sitting on a barrel ; 
another, a boy fishing. 

“From Uncle Charley,” was on a little box, 
which, when opened, showed a Craig microscope, 
a thing Harry had wanted a long time, and which 
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so delighted him he could hardly wait to look at 
the other bundles. One held “ Holiday House,” 
a nice story some of you have read, I dare say; 
and the very last was a box of candied fruit. 
The bag itself was not a common bag, for one 
side was a complete dressing -case, filled with 
brush and comb, tooth and nail brushes, an oil- 
silk pocket for soap and sponge, and a small 
glass, which slipped into a place »f .te own. 
Harry drew a long breath as 1 fine! the 
search, finding, at the very last, some ; ils and 
pieces of drawing paper in another pocace. 

“T should think it was Christmas,” he 22d. 
“T wish I could thank them all.” 

“You can in a little letter,” said mama. 
“These are Christmas gifts coming before Christ- 
mas, because then you will be away from home. 
You can write a letter to-morrow, if you like, 
and mail it when we stop at Oswego.” 

“Perhaps I will,” said Harry. “They ’re 
pulling ropes! They’re going to start. Let’s 
go out on deck, mama.” 

Harry ran out, followed more slowly by mama, 
to find Clara and Tom there before him. There 
was no wide deck where passengers could sit ; 
only a small open space at one end, where heavy 
coils of rope lay, and wiere the Captain or mate 


stood when giving orders. A narrow way, hardly 
more than three feet wide, ran around the boat, 
and here at any moment one was liable to be 
tripped by ropes, which seemed to come from 


everywhere, and end nowhere. 
it too bad that ghere was no more room outside, 
but you will by and by why it had to be so. 

The men were running through this narrow 
passage-way, and Mrs. Prescott drew the children 
into the door-way, where they could still see, and 
stood there, till the boat, after a few more whis- 
tles, much shouting and running, and some hard 
bumps against the wharf, steamed off down the 
St. Lawrence. 

It was almost six o’clock. The sun had set, 
and night was fast coming on. It was chilly, too, 
and Harry and mama both were not sorry to hear 
the tea-bell ring. The Captain was not at the 
table, which was almost filled, more people hav- 
ing come on board since dinner-time. The four 
children were not there. They sat at the end of 
the cabin, but seemed to have very little to say to 
each other. Harry went to them when he had 
finished supper. 

“ Why did n’t you come?” he said. 
was plenty of room.” 

“That’s why,” said Tom, pointing to some 
“Rules for Passengers,” framed, and hanging 


Harry thought 


«“ There 
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close by; and then reading, “‘ Ohildren not al- 
lowed at the first table’ Mother read that, and 
said we must wait.” 

“I suppose you think you’re great things,” 
said the oldest of the other two children, a boy 
about twelve. “I don’t see what business you 
have at the first table, any more ’n the rest of 


us. 

“ Look here, mama,” said Harry, paying no at- 
tention to the boy. “See what it says about 
children. I can’t go to the table.any more with 
you.” 

“ Perhaps you can,” said mama. “The rule 
hardly seems necessary on so small a boat. There 
is room enough at the first table, and it is better 
for children to be with their fathers and mothers 
than to eat alone.” 

“T think so too,” said Mrs. Twitchell, who had 
just come up to them. “For my part, I had 
rather wait with them, than have them go alone. 
I don’t see the use of such a rule, unless perhaps 
in summer, when the boats are crowded.” 

“There ’s no sense in rules for passengers, 
anyhow,” said a loud-voiced woman behind them. 
“ Folks that pay, have the right to do as they ’re 
a mind to. My Clarence and ’Melia are going to 
the table to-morrow, rule or no rule. If your 
boy goes, I calculate mine has as good a right.” 

Mrs. Prescott had stepped into her state-room 
and so lost this remark. Harry followed to get 
his bag, which he wanted to show to the Twitchell 
children ; and all of them sat down, after a time, 
on a sofa, and looked at every thing. “ Clarence 
and ’Melia” came too, but snatched and pulled in 
such a way, that Harry, who was very careful of 
his things, finally put them back in the bag, leay- 
ing out only the box of dominoes, with which they 
played two or three games. _ 

It was soon bed-time. Harry stood up on the 
stool in their state-room after he had said good- 
night, and tried to see some of the thousand isl- 
ands through which they were passing. It was 
too dark, though, and he could but just see the 
dim outlines of trees as they passed by. Mama 
helped him climb to the top berth after he had 
said his evening prayer, and very soon he was 
sound asleep, while the boat went steadily on, 
nearer and nearer to the waters of the first great 
lake — Ontario. 

When morning came, a high wind was blow- 
ing; the boat rolled and creaked, and Harry, 
looking from the window, saw only the faintest 
line of land in the distance. He wondered, as he 
dressed, that his head should swim, and his legs 
feel as if they did not belong to him. 
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“ After I’ve been on the real sea, I could n’t 
be sea-sick here, could I, mama?” he said. 

“T think you are sea-sick now, just a little,” 
she said. “Lie down while I dress, and then we 
will go on deck.” 

Hardly any one was in the cabin as they went 
through. Harry could but just keep his feet, 
and outside it was still worse. Captain Davis 
came to meet them, and laughed as he saw Harry 
8 r. . 

“ This is only the beginning,” he said. “It’s 
breezy now, we shall have wind pretty soon.” 

“T thought we were having it now,” Harry 
said, looking at the sail, against which the wind 
seemed really to pound, for a hollow sound, like 
a drum, came from it. “I didn’t know any 
body could be sea-sick on a lake; but this boat 
jerks so.” 

“That is because we are in what sailors call 
a ‘chopping sea,” said Captain Davis, “which is 
worse than a long rolling wave. Over that you 
can ride easily, but these short waves play the 
mischief with even good sailors. I’ve been sea- 


a Story.” 


sick myself on Lake Michigan. Keep in the air 
all you can.” 

“TI would if there wasn’t so much,” said 
Harry. “ But —-mama—I guess — I must ” — 

Poor Harry! He had to lean over the rail- 
ing just then, and looked so like “ green and yel- 
low melancholy,” when he lifted his head again, 
that mama had not the heart to laugh at him. 
The breakfast-bell rang, but even the thought of 
breakfast was’ dreadful. Mama led him in, catch- 
ing at chairs and tables to keep from falling, and 
he lay down, finding it no use to try and sit up. 
So the day went on. Mama read to him now 
and then, and at noon brought him some soup, 
which he could not taste. There was an hour's 
rest at Oswego, which Harry improved by eating 
his apple and some bread and butter; for the 
strange part of sea-sickness is, that if the boat 
stops, one is just as well as ever. Trouble be- 
gan again with starting, and as the rolling and 
creaking and blowing went on, even mama felt 
uncomfortable, and was glad to think that this 
would not last all night. 
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“TELL ME 


A LITTLE girl laid her doll to sleep ; 
Covered her open eyes from sight : 

“ My dolly must very quiet keep,” 

She said ; “I’m playing that it’s night.” 


Then close to her mother’s side she came, 
Saying, with pleading voice and look, — 
“Tell me a story, won’t you, please ? 

A story that is n’t in any book.” 


The mother smiled, and her needle drew 
Slower a moment: “ Let me see ; ” 
Then, backward and forward, through and 
through, 
The needle glanced: “ What shall it be ?” 
“ Qh, let it be any thing, mother dear! 
Something very pretty and nice ; 
Something I never have heard before ; 
Something ehort: you can tell it twice.” 


The mother shook her head, and the smile 
Broke in a merry laugh, “ You ask 

For ‘any thing,’ yet, it seems,” she said, 
“You really set me quite a task. 


A STORY.” 


“ Did you ever hear of the charmed lake ? 
The frozen duck, and the frozen drake ? 
The frozen trees that grew by its side? 
The frozen king, and the waiting bride ? 


“ The little boy, who, living alone 

In a little hut of dull gray stone, 
Strolled into the woods one summer day, 
And met with a merry woodland fay, 
Who all in a laughing whisper, spake 
The hidden charm of the frozen lake ? 


“ How the little boy, with courage true, 
Did whatsvever there was to do: 

Killed a great giant; a lion slew ; 

Twice seventeen riddles guessed or knew ; 
Long sought a fountain that rippled far ; 
Stole a stray beam from a fallen star ; 
Mounted « ladder that reached the sky ; 
Seized an eagle that, hurrying by, 
Carried him close to the burning sun, 
Where finding, at last, his labors done, 
He dropped at once with the burning key 
Before the king, on his bended knee ? 
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“ Lo! wide flew the frozen portals wide : 

‘ Arise !’ cried the king; ‘ uncharmed, the bride 
Awaits the one who from icy thrall 

With the burning key has freed us all!’ 


“ Now happily long, in pomp and state, 
The brave boy lives with his lovely mate. 
For, once on a time, the merry king 


The Child born at Bethlehem. 


Melted away to a bubbling spring ; 
The glittering crown that graced his head, 
By the little boy was worn instead.” 


Into her mother’s face with a sigh, — 
A sigh of pleasure, not of pain, — 
The little girl looked with kindling eye, 
“ Tell me the story once again !” 





THE CHILD 


BORN AT BETHLEHEM. 


Modern Bethlehem, showing the Latin, Greek, and Armenian Convents.— A holy man’s tomb in the distance. 


Asourt six miles to the south of Jerusalem is 
the village of Bethlehem, lying along the slope 
and on the top of a gray hill, from the steep 
eastern end of which one looks over a broad 
plain, toward a range of high hills beyond. At 
any time, as one drew near the place, coming from 
Jerusalem, he would pass by rounded hills, and 
now and then cross little ravines with brooks, 
sometimes full of water, sometimes only beds of 
stone; and, if it were spring-time, he would see 
the hills and valleys covered with their grass, and 
sprinkled abundantly with a great variety of wild 
flowers, daisies, poppies, the Star of Bethlehem, 
tulips, and anemones —a broad sheet of color, of 
scarlet, white, and green. Perhaps, very long ago, 
there were trees also where now there are none ; 
and on those hills, gray with the stone that peeped 
out through the grass, stood the mighty cedars of 


Lebanon, stretching out their sweeping branches, 
and oaks, sturdy and rich with dark foliage, green 
the year round. At any rate, then, as now, we 
may believe that there were vineyards upon the 
sunny slopes, and we know that the wind blew 
over corn-fields covering the plains that lay between 
the ranges of hills. 

It is of the time long since that we are thinking, 
when there were no massive buildings on Bethle- 
hem hill, such as we see in our picture of the 
town as it now appears. Instead, there were low 
houses, many of mud and sunburnt brick, some so 
poor, doubtless, that the cattle were stalled, if not 
in the same room with the people of the house, 
yet so near that they could be heard through the 
partition, stamping, and crunching their food. 
There was an inn there, also; but we must not 
think of it as like our modern public-houses, with 
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a landlord and servants, where one could have 
what he needed by paying for it. Rather, it was 
a collection of buildings for the convenience and 
accommodation of travellers, who brought with 
them whatever they required of food, and the 
means of preparing it, finding there only shelter 
and the roughest conveniences. The larger inns 


of this sort were such as we see in this picture,—a 


great court-yard surrounded by arcades, in which 
people stayed, and kept their goods, if they were 
merchants. 

The inn at Bethlehem was not probably one of 
these great caravanserais,— as they are called 
now in the East, because caravans stop at them; 
and it is even possible that the stables about the 
inn were simply caves scooped out of the soft 
chalk rock, for the country there has an abun- 
dance of these caves used for this very purpose. 

From the hill on which Bethlehem stands, one 
can see travellers approaching, and at that time, 
long ago, no doubt the people who lived there saw 
companies of travellers, on foot or mounted, 
coming up to the village. For it was a busy time 
in Judea. The Emperor at Rome, the capital 
of the world, had ordered a tax to be laid upon 
his subjects, and first it bad to be known just 
who were liable to be taxed. Nowadays, and 
in our country, people have their names taken 
down at the door of their own houses, and pay 
their tax in the town where they live. But then, 
in Judea, it was different. If a man had always 
lived in oné place, and his parents before him, 
well and good: there his name was taken down, 
and there he was taxed. But if he was of a 
family that had left another place, he went back 
to the old home, and there his name was registered. 
There were many, it may be, who at this time 
were visiting Bethlehem for this purpose. 

At least, we know of two amongst these trav- 
ellers; devout and humble people they were ; 


The Child born 


at Bethlehem. 


Joseph, a carpenter, living in Nazareth, a village of 
Galilee, sixty miles or more to the northward, and 
Mary, his wife. Together they were coming to 
Bethlehem, for while Nazareth was now their home, 
they were sprung from a family that once lived in 
Bethlehem, and though they were now poor and 
lowly, that family was the royal family, and King 
David, the greatest king that ever sat on the Jew- 
ish throne, was their ancestor. Per- 
haps, as they climbed the hill, they 
thought of Ruth, who had gleaned in 
the corn-fields just where they were 
passing, and no doubt they thought of 
Ruth’s great-grandson, King David, 
who was born here, and here kept his 
father’s sheep, — such sheep as even 
now they could see on the hill-sides, 
watched by the watching shepherds. 
They came, like the rest, to the 
caravanserai, but found it already 
filled with travellers. They could 
not have room with other men and 
women, and yet there was shelter to 
be had, for the place where the horses and beasts 
of burden stood was not all taken up. It may 
be that many of those now occupying the inn had 
come on Joseph’s errand, and, not being mer- 
chants, had come unattended by the -beasts that 
bore the goods of merchants, who were there oc- 
cupying the inn; and what were they there for? 
We can only guess. All is forgotten of that 
gathering: men remember only the two travel- 
lers from Nazareth who could find no room in 
the inn, and made their resting-place by a man- 
ger. 

For there, away from the crowd, was born to 
Mary a child, whom she wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes and laid in the manger. She was away 
from home ; she was not even in a friend’s house, 
nor yet in the inn ; the Lord God had made ready 
a crib for the babe in the feeding-place of cattle. 
What gathering of friends could there be to re- 
joice over a child born in this solitary place ? 

Yet there were some, friends of the child and 
of the child’s mother, who welcomed its birth with 
great rejoicing. It may be that when Mary was 
laying Him upon His first hard earthly resting- 
place, there was, not far off, such a sight as never 
before was seen on earth. On the hilly slopes 
about Bethlehem were flocks of sheep that, day 
and night, cropped the grass, watched by shep- 
herds, just as, so long before, young David, in the 
same place, had watched his father’s sheep. These 
shepherds were devout men, who sang, we may 
easily believe, the songs which the shepherd David 
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had taught them; and now, in the night-time, on 
the quiet slopes, as they kept guard over their 
flocks, out of the darkness appeared a heavenly 
visitor: whence he came they knew not, but 
round about him was a brightness which they 
knew could be no other than the brightness of 
His presence which God cast about His messen- 
gers. Great fear fell upon them — for who of 
mortals could stand before the heavenly beings ? 
But the angel, quick to see their fear, spoke in 
words which were the words of men and fell in 
accents :— 

“ Fear not !” said he, “for see, I bring you glad 
tidings of a great joy that shall be to all the people. 
For there has been born to you, this very day, a 
Saviour, who is the Holy Lord, born in the city 
of David; and this shall be its sign to you: ye 
shall find a child wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
lying in a manger.” 

And now, suddenly, before they could speak to 
the heavenly messenger, they saw, not him alone, 
but the place full of the like heavenly beings. 
A multitude was there ; they came not as if from 
some distant place, but as angels that ever stood 
round these shepherds. The eyes of the men 
were opened, and they saw, besides the grassy 
slopes and feeding sheep, and distant Bethlehem, 
and the stars above, a host of angels. Their ears 
were opened, and, besides the moving sheep and 
rustling boughs, they heard from this great army 
of heavenly beings a song, rising to God and 
falling like 2 blessing upon the sleeping world : — 


“ Glory to God in the highest 
And on earth peace, 
Good will to men.” 


In the lowly manger, a little child; on the hill- 
side pasture, a heavenly host singing His praises ! 
Then it was once more quiet, and the darkness 
was about the shepherds. They looked at one 
another and said, —“ Let us go, indeed, te Beth- 
lehem, to see this thing that has come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made us know.” 

So, in all haste, with the sound of that hymn 
of glory in their ears, they left the pasture and 
sought the town. They went to the inn, but they 
looked not there for the child; where the man- 
gers were, there they. sought Him, and found Him 
lying, and by Him Joseph and Mary. There 
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were others by the new-born child, some who had 
doubtless come out from the inn at hearing of the 
birth. “ Whence are these shepherds ?” they might 
have said to themselves, “and what has brought 
them to this birthplace?” 

To all by the manger the shepherds, their 
minds full of the strange sight they had witnessed, 
recount the marvel. They tell how one appeared 
with such brightness about him as in old times 
they had heard gave witness that the Lord God 
would speak to His people ; how their fear at his 
presence was quieted by his strange and joyful 
words ; and how, when he had said, “ Ye shall find 
a child wrapped in swaddling-clothes, lying in a 
manger,” they suddenly were aware of a host of 
angels round about them sounding praise, to which 
God also listened. 

Those to whom they told these things were 
amazed indeed at the strangeness. What did the 
marvel mean, they wondered. They could know 
no more than the shepherds had told them, and 
as for these men, they went away to their flocks 
again, praising God, for now they, too, had seen 
the child, and it was all true, and with their human 
voice they caught up the song of rejoicing which 
had fallen from angelic lips. 

There was one who heard it all, and we may 
think did not say much or ask much, but laid it 
away in her heart. It was Mary, and she had, in 
the treasure-house where she put away this won- 
der, other thoughts and recollections in company 
with it. There, in her inmost heart, she kept the 
remembrance of a heavenly visitor who had ap- 
peared to her when she was alone, and had quieted 
her fear by words that told her of this coming 
birth, and filled her soul with the thought that 
He whom she should bear was to have the long- 
deserted throne and a kingdom without end. 
She remembered how, when she visited her cousin 
Elizabeth, she was greeted with a psalm of rejoic- 
ing that sprang to the lips of that holy woman, 
and from her own heart had come a psalm of 
response. 

And now the child was born — born in the 
place of David, yet born to be laid in a manger. 
A name had been given it by the angel, and 
she called the child Jesus; for Jesus means Sav- 
iour, and “ He shall,” said the angel, “save His 
people from their sins.” 
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THE LITTLE STORY-TELLERS. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL 


Art dusk Aunt Gitty was sitting before the fire 
in the parlor, when Ida and Lolo came running 
in. They drew chairs close to Aunt Gitty’s, and 
began to coax her for stories. 

“ Tell the ‘Owls in the Wood,’” said Ida. So 
Aunt Gitty told “ The Three Elves in the Wood,” 
and “ How her Spindle fell into the Well,” which 
was called for next. When that was finished, 
Aunt Gitty said, “ Now tell me some stories. Ida 
is the oldest, and may begin fist.” 

“ Let her tell ‘ Cinderella,” cried Lolo. “That 
is the bestest.” 

Then Ida, who dearly loves to tell stories, 
began: — “They made her work in the ashes, 
but they went off to the mountings, and the 
great round balls, and Cinderella had to comb 
their hair, and she sat down and cried, and then 
her grandmother came and said, ‘ Get me a real 
nice pumpkin, and get me six mice.’ So she 
catched them in two traps, and her grandmother 
had a madAl-stick that she could do any thing 
with, and she touched the pumpkin with it, and 
it turned into a nice carriage; and touched the 
mice, and they turned into nice, nice horses ; and 
then she touched the little girl, and she turned 
awful pretty. She had ribbons on her arms, and 
carls on her head behind, and beads on her neck. 
But her grandmother said she must stay only till 
ten o’clock. Se she went to the ball, and the 





prince liked her awfully. But when the clock 
struck, she ran down-stairs, and dropped her glass 
slipper, and che turned into an old, ashy girl 
again, and the pumpkin rolled away, and all the 
mice ran off. Then the prince went round and 
pared their heels, and pared their toes, and tried 
the glass shoe on, and they could n’t any of them 
wear it; but Cinderella could. So he married 
her, and kept her at home, and got clothes for 
her.” 

“Tda can tell good stories, can’t she?” ex- 
claimed Lolo, lifting her head quickly from Aunt 
Gitty’s lap. “ Now, what shall I tell? Oh, 1 
know, —‘ Little Red Riding-hood” Once her 
mother told her to carry a pot of berries to 
her grandmother. So she went long, long, long, 
and came to the woods, and there was a wolf 
wight in the middle of the road. He said, ‘ Where 
are you going?’ and she said, ‘I’m going to see 
my grandmother. Then she picked flowers 
around there; but the wolf ran ahead, and ate 
up her grandmother, and put on her night-cap 
and night-gown, and got into bed and cubbered 
all up. Then the little girl came and said, ‘ Open 
the door, grandma ;’ and the old wolf said, ‘ Pull 
the bobbing, my dear, and the latch will fly up. 
Then she went in, and said, ‘Where shall I set 
the berries?’ and he said, ‘Set them on the 
table, or anywhere. Won’t you get into bed?’ 
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So she got into bed, and said (in a very low 
voice), ‘OQ grandma, what big ears you ’ve got !’ 
and the old wolf said (in a very fine, sweet voice), 
‘The better to hear you, my dear.’ 

ma, what big, big eyes you’ve got!’ 

ter to see you, my dear. ‘QO-o, grandma! what 
big, big, big claws you’ve got! (Wolf, awful 
grum), ‘ The better to claw you!’ ‘QO-o, grand- 
ma! what big, big, big, big teeth you’ve got!’ 
‘The better to eat you up!’ And he swallowed 
her down. Then he snored, and snored, and 
snored ; and when the chopper-woods came along, 
they heard him, and went in; end they chopped 
him open, and Little Red Riding-ho0d and her 
grandma hopped out. Then they sewed him up 
full of stones; and when he waked up he was 
thirsty, and went down to the brook to drink, and 
he fell wight over in the brook, and good enough 
for him! There, now we’ve told stories: can’t 
we make pictures ?” 

“Yes, when the lamp is lighted,” said Aunt 
Gitty. “ Bat what will you make?” 

“T don’t know. You tell us something.” 

“(Can’t you make Cinderella, and Little Red 
Riding-hood ?” asked Aunt Gitty. 

“Oh yes, yes, yes, we will!” cried both the 
little girls. 

When the lamp was lighted, and they were all 
ready, Aunt Gitty said, “Now Ida, you may 
make Cinderella working in the ashes, and her 
godmother coming to see her. Lolo can make 
Little Red Riding-hood going into the woods 
where the wolf is.” 

Ida began hers, and Lolo looked over and re- 
marked, “Oh, you’ve made a round head” 








(meaning a front view). “Now, make her hair 


nosed ” little girl, with a “ pot of berries” on her 
arm ; and after leaning back in her chair to ad- 
mire her work, she said, “ Now, I’ll make the 
wolf with a round head.” And she drew him 





without a moment’s hesitation, with terrible round 
eyes, and an awful look of lying in wait, that as- 
tonished Aunt Gitty, who had not expected she 
would do so well. Then for the woods she drew 
a pine, an elm, an apple-tree, and a mountain-ash 
full of berries. 

Ida was very particular to make Cinderella 
with rough hair and ragged clothes, and did not 
forget the tears running down her cheeks. She 
built a house around her and her godmother, with 
transparent walls, and finished with great satis- 
faction all the details; such as the stove with the 
pipe running up through the whole house, to the 
chimney, and the broom hung up as high as the 
eaves. 

After these pictures were finished, they were 
eager to begin the next; and Ida tried a great 
many times to draw Cinderella and the prince 


dancing, but she could not make their feet goa 


all frizzly.” Then she thought of her own pic- bit, though Lolo jumped up and down for a 
ture, and in a few minutes had a very “cut- model. So she made her going to her carriage, 
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and dropping her slipper, while the prince was 
running after her. 

Meanwhile Lolo drew Little Red Riding-hood 
in her grandmother’s house, so much to her satis- 
faction, that she had to exclaim, a great many 
times, “Isn’t she pretty!” Then she made the 











wolf with a night-cap on, sitting up in bed; and 
she made the whole house, roof, chimney, smoke 
and all. 

When their pictures were all finished, they 
gave them to Aunt Gitty, and told her she might 
have them to keep in her portfolio always. 


Ida and Lolo stayed all night at grandma’s, 
and very early in the morning they jumped up 
and got into bed with Aunt Gitty, one on each 
side, and teased her for stories. She told them 
one apiece, and said, “ Now, Lolo, tell me a 
story.” 

“Well,” said Lolo, “I will tell about the 
bean. Each of them had a bean, and the little girl 
cooked hers, but the little boy planted his; and 
the next day it grew up to the sky, and he said, 
‘ Hitchet a hatchetaup I go! Hitchet a hat- 
chet a up I go!’ and he went way up to the 
glass house, and the woman said, ‘ You can’t 
stay here, for my husband is a giant, and eats lit- 
tle boys.’ And he said, ‘ Can’t you stick me in 
the oven?’ So she sticked him in the oven. 
Bymeby the big giant came, and he went snuff! 
snuff! and said ‘ Fee! faw! foh! fum! I smell 
an Englishman! I shall have some!’ Then 
the woman said, ‘Pshaw! It is only a dead 
crow flying over the house with an English bone 
in his mouth. Kat your supper!’ And he 
eated his supper and went to bed. Then the 
little boy stealed the pies, and put them in his 
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bag, and went home. Next day he said, ‘ Hit- 
chet a hatchet a up I go! Hitchet a hatchet a up 
I go!’ and got up to the glass house; and the 
woman said, ‘You can’t stay here. My husband 
is a giant, and eats little boys!’ And he said, 
‘Can’t you put me under the bed?’ And she 
put him under the bed. And the old giant came 





home, and went snuff! snuff! and said, ‘ Fee! 
faw! foh! fum! I shall have the blood of an 
Englishman! I shall have some!’ And the 
woman said, ‘Pshaw! It ’s only a crow flying 
over the house, with a dead English bone in his 
mouth.’ Then the little boy he stealed all the 
giant’s money, and runned off ; but he ringed the 
bells on the bed-quilt, and the old giant went af- 
ter him; and the little boy got down, and took 
his hatchet and cut down the bean, and the old 
giant fell down and broke his neck. Good 
enough for him, was n’t it? What do you sup- 
pose the woman said then?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” said Aunt Gitty. 
“That is a good story. “ Now, Ida, you tell 
one.” 

/ Then Ida, who liked to make up her stories as 





she went along, began: “Once there was a little 
girl who was very naughty. She went out m 
the road, and fell down, and got her apron and 
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dress dirty all over; and her mother whipped 
her, and then the little girl was real good, and 
stayed in the house all the while, and sewed and 
sewed.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Aunt Dorcas from her 
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bed, “Ida’s story has quite a different moral from 
Lolo’s.” 

Then the little girls jumped up, and scampered 
over to Aunt Dorcas, and made her tell them 
stories till it was time to get up. 





THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


“ OUR UNCLE’S * ACCOUNT OF IT. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


He was a stately old gentleman, “our uncle,” 
— six feet high at least, and as erect at seventy- 
five as a swamp-cane, or an Indian’s arrow. He 
had a way of squaring his broad shoulders back- 
ward which threatened to snap the strongest mili- 
tary braces that were ever made. To strangers, 
and grown up civilians generally, his manners 
were haughty, but with us boys he threw off his 
dignity and became genial and communicative. 
Only at times, in describing some scene of conflict 
in which he had taken part, his gray eyes would 
flash keenly under their huge thickets of eyebrows 
and his voice roar like a lion’s. 

Now, my brother Jem and I, being his. favorite 
nephews, had been honored with a standing i invi- 
tation to spend our Christmas holidays at his fine 
plantation, “Tae Maeno iss,” from the period 
when Jem was ten and I only eight years old. 
We liked this, you may be sure, for not only 
were we treated like a couple of young princes, in 
the matter of sweet cordials, cakes, tarts, jellies, 
and plum-puddings ; not only had we the command 
of a splendid double-barreled “ Manton,” and a 
long duck-gun to boot, but our vacation, properly 
ending about the last of December, was, at the 
special request of our uncle, extended to the 
ninth day of January. The truth is, that the 
day before this— namely, the eighth — was the 
old soidier’s most precious occasion of renewing 
his youth, of recalling the fame and prowess of 
the past, and living once more among the scenes 
and actors of a contest, in some respecis the most 


_curious and memorable in American history. 


The whole neighborhood were invited to din- 
ner upon this anniversary. And,O me! what 
dinners they were! One’s mouth waters at the 
very thought of the mingled delicacy and rich- 
ness of the fare! As for our uncle, he was re- 
splendent ! 


And when, the ladies pang retired, and the 
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Madeira circulating freely, he filled his own glass 
to the brim, and proposed as a toast, “ The Day we 
celebrate,” why, his pride and satisfaction seemed 
to ooze — as it were — out of the very pores of 
his skin, and to fire the tip of his noble Roman 
nose until it shone like a beacon of glory! 

But, after all, it was not until the company 
had dispersed, and we were left alone by the great 
hall-hearth, piled up with blazing hickory, that 
our uncle—a bachelor, by the way — appeared 
really to enjoy himself. He would be, despite 
his enthusiasm, a trifle stiff and formal before his 
guests, as if he doubted the sympathy of some ; 
but before us he poured out his whole heart ! 

His idol was Jackson: his great theme, as I 
have intimated, the Battle of New Orleans. 

“ Boys,” he used to begin, “there are not half 
a dozen people now living who can tell you the 
exact truth about a fight that saved this country 
from ruin — yes!” (excitedly) “fools may contra- 
dict, but I say, from ruin! because, if our army 
had been disabled, the British would have 
swarmed up the Mississippi, combined with their 
forces from Canada, and overrun the whole 
West ! 

“ Come now, Tom and Jem, don’t deceive me ; 
are you fit, both of you, to listen to a good, 
bloody story to-night, or does Molly’s pudding 
set heavy on your stomachs, and, in consequence, 
on your brains? Out with the fact, and shame 
the Devil!” 

(Of course, we voted for the story, and scorn- 
fully ignored the pudding.) 

“Very well,” he resumed; “you know some- 
thing, for I’ve often told you of the causes that 
brought about that famous War of 1812; how, 
in their hatred to everything American, the Eng- 
lish took to bv'lying us, and meddling with our 
affairs in every way, until they dared — the 
scoundrels !— to impress, or take by force, our 
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seamen, wherever they could be found, and to 
make the poor wretches fight for them on board 
their frigates and gun-boats! Brother Jonathan 
couldn’t stand this, and he would have deserved 
to be kicked out of the society of decent nations 
if he had endured it! So, for the second time, 
we went to war with the impudent old “mother 
country,” worsting our enemy almost always upon 
the water, but not being quite so lucky on land, 
until, in the fall of the year 1814, the United 
States Government discovered, or had reason to 
believe, that a resolute attempt would be made to 
capture New Orleans, and obtain possession of 
the Mississippi River. 

“Our great men in office, the rulers at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, began to be a little fright- 
ened! The National purse was getting lighter 
and lighter, and the National forces were weak 
and scattered. In this puzzling strait, some 
lucky inspiration led them to ely upon Andrew 
Jackson. He was appointed to command the 
Department of the Southwest, and I, my chil- 
dren, one of his best friends, and a young Colonel 
burning fort greater distinction than any I had 
yet been able to obtain, battling upon outposts 
and in petty skirmishes, accompanied my leader as 
aide de camp. We hastened to the point of dan- 
ger. And what do you suppose we found there ? 


Why, everything, as the saying is, ‘at sixes and 
sevens. Confusion, uncertainty, and, we had 


some reason to fear, disaffection. An ordinary 
man would have despaired at once. 

“¢ Here, he would have reasoned, ‘is this 
State of Louisiana, recently admitted into the 
Union, with its mixed population, — French, 
Creole, and Negro, slightly peppered atop with 
American pungency and vigor, — with no organ- 
ized army, no defenses to be depended on, and 
hardly any of the munitions of war! What can 
I do? Nothing! but wait to be killed honor- 
ably or captured! Meanwhile, the tobaccu is 
good and the wines are abundant. We'll just 
make a show of drilling the militia and of throw- 
ing up a redoubt or two; after that, what is 
bound to happen will happen, and it’s no fault 
of yours or mine, gentlemen.’ 

“ A common person, of narrow views, and no 
military foresight or energy, would have argued 
thus ; but our General — our glorious backwoods 
Napoleon, as I’m determined to call him — would 
have court-martialed any man who dared to 
whisper such wretched treason No, boys, he 
went to work with a will. Making New Orleans 
his head-quarters, dispatches were sent flying in 
every direction, to hasten the march of the few 
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troops he had a right to expect, and to com- 
mand the immediate transportation of arms and 
provisions. The aspect of things in the city 
itself rapidly changed for the better. Laziness 
gave place to activity, doubt and terror to unques- 
tioning faith in the man who seemed to be pres- 
ent everywhere — the same restless, indomitable 
laborer by day and by night! And here let me 
tell you, boys, that this hard worker, who seldom 
slept, was diseased and feeble. I’ve seen him 
stop in the middle of the street and grasp his 
horse’s mane, while he tried to draw a long 
breath and fought desperately against the weak- 
ness that threatened to overcome him! 

“¢ You'll kill yourself, General,’ I said, ‘if you 
go on in this way!’ 

“¢* No man,’ he replied, ‘can die until his work 
is finished ; mine has just begun!’ * 

“ So the fiery, anxious, busy days passed on. 
Order rose out of confusion. Every symptom 
of terror disappeared. From morning to night 
the streets rung with the Marseilles Hymn and 
Yankee Doodle. An odd jumble of tunes, no 
doubt, but very inspiriting. 

“Meanwhile, the British fleet had arrived. 
They sailed up Lake Borgne (you'll find the 
Lake on your map in a moment), and, sending 
out launches and gun-boats when the water be- 
came too shallow for their big craft, attacked the 
only six cutters we had and captured or destroyed 
them. . Soon after, they landed in force about 
seven miles below the city, having taken some of 
our pickets prisoners, together with several gen- 
tlemen, members of a Creole family by the name 
of Villeré, whom they surprised and surrounded 
in their own house. One of these, a young major, 
Gabriel Villeré, determined, whatever the risk, 
to escape and carry the news of the British land- 
ing to New Orleans. He broke suddenly from 
his guard and rushed towards a neighboring 
swamp, scores of redcoats in hot pursuit, firing 
their muskets and madly hallooing. The major 
ran until he found himself sinking in the soft mud 
almost up to his knees. ‘At that moment,’ he 
told me long afterwards, ‘I knew what it was to 
feel desperate! The voices of the soldiers sounded 
nearer and nearer. My recapture or death 
seemed inevitable. But no! there towered, just 
in front of me, a huge live-oak, loaded with moss" 
and thick leaves. Once up among these boughs 
and I would be safe. Already I began to climb, 
when, as ill-luck would have it, I found that my 
favorite setter had followed me, and was adver- 
tising my whereabouts by her excited barks and 
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whining! What could I do? “Twas her life, 
poor wretch, or mine. More than that! The 
safety of the city, of the whole State, depended 
upon my getting clear and informing Jackson of 
his danger. So, with tears in my eyes, and all 
the tremors of an assassin not hardened to his 
work, I killed my poor, fawning, faithful dog, 
and buried her in the bushes. May the Lord 
forgive me!’ 

“ Finally the Creole major escaped. Rapidly 


passing over to a plantation in the vicinity, he ~ 


procured a horse, and accompanied by two gen- 
tlemen, his friends, rode like a whirlwind to New 
Orleans. How distinctly I remember what fol- 
lowed ! 

“Tt was the 23d of December. I was copy- 
ing some ‘Orders,’ at the General’s dictation, 
in his ‘ Head-quarters.’ 

“He suddenly stopped, and held up his hand. 
‘Do you hear that?’ he said curtly; ‘news!’ 
There was a thunderous sound of galloping, 
which ceased at our door. The sentinel an- 
nounced three gentlemen, on important business. 
‘Show them in,’ said Jackson. They were of 
course Villeré and his companions. ‘ General!’ 
they exclaimed, almost in the same breath from 
excitement, ‘the enemy have reached the main- 
land. They are encamped on the Villeré plan- 
tation !” : 

“ Jackson’s eyes flashed fire! He drew up his 
tall, thin, fever-wasted body to its height and raised 
his clenched right hand ominously in the air. 

“Down it came upon the table with a crash. 
‘By the Eternal !’ he exclaimed, ‘they shall not 
sleep on our soil !’ 

“A moment later, summoning his aids, he said 
more quietly, ‘ Gentlemen, the British are below: 
we will fight them to-night!’ 

“The General kept his word. That evening 
our little army marched out to attack the enemy. 
It was scarcely more than 2,000 strong, but it 
contained some splendid fighting material. There 
were Col. Hind’s Mississippi Dragoons, well 
mounted and armed, and Gen. Coffee’s Tennessee 
Sharp-shooters — each man shouldering a long, 
heavy rifle, with which he could bring down a 
squirrel from the tallest pine that ever grew ! 

“The night battle of the 23d of December is 
what I call the first or little battle of New Or- 
leans, to distinguish it, you know, from the second 
or great battle, of the 8th of January. A strange, 
confused affair it was, with most of the luck on 
our side. If this had not been so, if we had 
been beaten and driven back, then the city 
would probably have fallen. And in our part 
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of the field, matters looked rather squally for 
a time. *Twas on the extreme right. Here the 
redcoats, after having given way twice before 
our well-directed fire of smal] arms and cannon, 
rallied in great numbers and made a desperate 
charge upon our artillerymen, with the purpose 
of capturing their guns. Our men recoiled in 
confusion. Then the horses, some of them badly 
wounded, broke loose and rushed madly to the 
rear. 

“«This will never do!’ I heard the General say 
in a stern voice to himself. He spurred his large, 
well-trained, noble black horse, and, dashing into 
the middle of the fire, shouted in the tone that 
few who heard it can forget, “ Save the guns! 
Save THE Guns!! SAVE THE GUNS!!!’ 
his voice rising with each repetition of the order, 
until it rung clearly above all the din and clamor 
of the conflict ! 

“ His presence and commands were all-power- 
ful. Our fellows turned savagely on the enemy, 
and backed, in the very nick of time, by some 
fresh companies from the 7th Regiment, they 
pressed the British in their turn, and protected 
their precious six-pounders.” 

Jem. — “I beg pardon, Uncle, but wa’n’t you 
helped by your gun-boats ?” 

Our Uncize.—“ We hadn’t as much of a 
gun-boat, my boy, as would go to the making of 
a child’s brig for pond navigation; but a sweet 
little schooner, called Zhe Carolina, we did have 
at hand, and I don’t believe we could have man- 
aged without her. She anchored in the river just 
opposite the British positicn, and her first broad- 
side laid low, it is said, from seventy to a hun- 
dred English soldiers!” 

Mysetr (incredulously). — “What, Uncle! 
Do you believe that?” 

Our Uncte (sharply).—“ And pray, sir, 
why shouldn’t J believe it? A well-aimed broad- 
side at short range is no baby-play, I can tell you! 

“T can’t even glance at all that happened be- 
tween this and the great final battle in January. 
Both armies threw up lines of defense ard 
planted cannon. What do you think the Brit‘sh 
batteries were partly made of? Why, sugar har- 
rels; huge hogsheads, stolen from the planters’ 
barns; while our works were composed of cot- 
ton-bales! But, to the ‘ Britishers’’ surprise, our 
balls ploughed through and through their sugar- 
casks; and as for the cotton-bales on our side, 
they were not only knocked about in every di- - 
rection, but fired by the enemy’s shot, so that 
Jackson had them rolled away, and the thick, 
black mud of the ‘ Delta’ was used in their stead. 
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“ Though our guns were both fewer and smaller 
than those opposed to us, they did superb service. 
One battery, commanded by a Capt. Humphrey, 
became celebrated. He was the coolest fellow 
in the world, with a hawk’s eye, and puffed an 
eternal cigar. I do believe he smoked in his 
sleep ! 

“One day a British eighteen-pounder, couched 
behind narrow, low works in his front, bothered 
him greatly. ‘I'll stop your tongue, you noisy 


devil,’ cried Humphrey. Very carefully he sighted so 


his piece, only a twelve-pounder, and applied the 
match with his own hand. A moment, and we 
saw the gun-carriage he had aimed at, shedding a 
cloud of splinters, and half a dozen men running 
from the spot in confusion. 

“ Every day, and all day long, we ‘ pegged 
away’ thus at each other.” 


Mysetr.— “And the Oarolina helped you ° 


still, uncle?” 

Our Uncite.—*“No! poor dear! the brutes 
managed to get a couple of ‘screamers’ (the 
biggest sort of guns) into position, and blew her 
out of the water! But we had a larger ship — 
The Louisiana—which took her place, and 
scored the enemy quite as badly.” 

Jem. —“ Do tell us who was Governor of ‘he 
State at this time?” 

Our Uncite.—*“O, Claiborne; and a pre- 
cious poltroon he was, with a set of fellows 
about him in the Legislature as scary as rabbits ! 
He had control over the State ammunition, but 
actually refused to give it up to our General! 
Jackson sent for him. He came trembling, with 
a face the color of parboiled potatoes. 

“ Jackson roared, in a voice that might have 
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“Nothing of the sort! What was a stupid Gov- 
ernor’s head-piece worth, compared with the sal- 
vation of a great city, a great State, a great 
country? Children, don’t talk nonsense!” 


Jem. —“ We're as mum as mice, Uncle: now 
won’t you go on to the other battle — the last, 
great fight, I mean?” 

Our Uncre.—“Pshaw! you are getting 
sleepy.” 

Boys (reproachfully).— “How can you say 
9” 


Our Uncir.— “Why, then, we'll take a 
glass of wine round, to keep us a-going.” 

He spoke as if half reluctant to proceed, but 
wo both knew that nothing delighted him so much 
as to talk of this battle, and every time he con- 
trived somehow to relate what we had not heard 
before, and thus to keep up our interest. 

Our Uncre.—“The 8th of January, 1815, 
fell upon a Sunday. Our camp remained qniet 
all night, but the British soldiers had been bawl- 
ing and singing at the top of their voices. We 
could hear them distinctly. A thick, cold mist 
rolled from the river across the plain, and partly 
concealed it. Suddenly a great rocket darted up 
above their lines, played backwards and forwards, 
in the air, and then dropped into the Mississippi. 
Dead silence followed. It was now barely day- 
light. Peering through the gloom, we could 
just catch the glint of the redcoats advancing in 
two vast columns. That upon the left came 
most rapidly on: two or three thousand men, 
veterans too! They massed upon three of our 
batteries, behind which stood, cool and deter- 
mined, Gen. Carroll’s Tennessee Riflemen, sup- 
ported by a regiment of Kentuckians, under Gen. 


been heard half a mile away, ‘If you don’t send Adair. 


me balls and powder instantly, Governor, I’ll chop 
off your head and have it rammed into one of 
those field-pieces !’ 

“ The balls and powder were not long in ar- 
tiving after. that!” 

Myse.r. —“ What! do you really think Gen. 
Jackson would have chopped off the Governor’s 
head, if he had refused to obey him?” 

Our UNCLE (very seriously). —“To be sure 
he would ; and without a minute’s hesitation !” 

JEM (opening his eyes in astonishment).— 
“ And rammed the head down a cannon?” 

Our UNCLE (positively). — “ Of course. What 
other use could he have put it to, the obstinate, 
worthless noddle ?” 

Bota Boys TOGETHER. —“ But surely, that 
would have been wrong and cruel ?” 

Our Uncie (with a dogged frown). — 


“Our guns opened on the advance, cutting 
long, fearful, bloody lanes through its very heart. 
I wa’n’t far off myself, having been sent with an 
order to Adair. At every discharge of our can- 
non I could see shattered arms, legs, and entire 
bodies sometimes, hurled shockingly into the air! 
But the regiment re-formed and came steadily 
onward. At last they were within two hundred 
yards of us, within range of four lines of sharp- 
shooters, every mother’s son of whom could hit a 
bull’s eye at that distance. 

“« Now, men,’ shouted Carroll, ‘ Frre!!’ 

“Directly our mud embankments looked like a 
voleano in full eruption. Twelve-pounders, six- 
pounders, rifles, muskets, bellowed and crashed 
together. 

“Still the enemy staggered forward, although 
one half their number had been killed, and all 
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their commanding officers (excepting Gen. Gibbes) 
were disabled. Soon, however, they began to 
reel and stagger like drunkards. 

“* Where, we heard some frantically exclaim, 
‘where are the fascines and scaling-ladders? we 
have no means of crossing the ditch!’ Another 
terrible volley from our position, at only a hun- 
dred yards now, and the column shivered — halted 
—broke! Their general shouted and swore! 
He rode like a madman along the disordered 
ranks. But none of woman born could have 
re-formed under such a fire. It was simply im- 
possible. So the confusion gave place to rout. 
They hastily retreated. Some inexperienced fel- 
lows amongst us set up a mighty shout, declaring 
that the day was won! 

“Stop that noise, you fools!’ cried Carroll ; 
‘wait till you ’re out of the wood!’ 

“He had scarcely spoken when —their lately 
broken lines, splendidly dressed again, as if for 
parade, and with a powerful reinforcement of 
Scotch Highlanders — the enemy advanced more 
quickly and resolutely than before. Two gen- 


erals, magnificently uniformed (one, we afterwards 
learned, was Gen. Gibbes, the other Major-Gen. 
Packenham, Commander-in-chief of all the Brit- 
ish forces), led the assault. The tall Highlanders, 


dressed in kilt and tartan, formed a conspicuous 
mark. 

“Once more we waited coolly behind our 
works. Once more we allowed them to come 
fairly within range. Then, great heavens! what 
a scene ensued! Some of our cannon, loaded to 
the muzzle with musket balls, poured their con- 
tents right in the faces of the head column, 
which seemed literally to wither away at the 
dreadful discharge. 

“Packenham and Gibbes were both mortally 
wounded. The former— a brother-in-law of the 
great Wellington, the ‘Iron Duke’—died in a 
few minutes. Gen. Keane, whom Packenham 
had superseded, was disabled and borne from the 
field. 

“ But the Highlanders, with obstinate courage 
and resolution, would not even yet retreat. They 
were doomed men. At the very instant when they 
ought to have advanced most rapidly, they unac- 
countably, madly hesitated and stopped in full 
view of Carroll’s riflemen, who shot them down 
like sheep ! 

“When five hundred and upwards of their 
number had fallen, they fled astounded to the 
rear. 
“Such, boys, was the fate of the attack on our 
right. Upon our left we made quicker work of 
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it. There was a redoubt standing by itself near 
our main defenses, which the British, under Col. 
Rennie, did manage to capture ; but we soon drove 
‘em out again: while our gallant artilleryman 
Humphrey —the everlasting smoker — smashed 
the main body of British troops to pieces in his 
quarter of the fight, as Carroll and our cannon 
eers had done on their side. 

“Only three of the English officers reached 
the top of our works by the river. No sooner 
had they lifted their heads above the parapet, 
than a volley burst from Beal’s New Orleans 
Sharp-shooters which laid them low. One proved 
to be Col. Rennie himself.” 

Jem.— “A brave man, Uncle, if he was an 
enemy !” 

Our Uncre.— “Brave, boy? why, bless 
your heart, they were ALL brave! as gallant a 
set of fellows as were ever marched by idiots 
into the jaws of death. Packenham died like a 
man, but he acted like a fool beforehand. 

“ After fairly testing the quality of our works, 
to order a second assault! If not stupidity, ’twas 
sheer madness ! 

“ By the way, let me tell you of a strange thing 
that happened while Col. Rennie’s men were 
marching to be killed. They had a bugler with 
them, a little chap thirteen years old, who, in the 
middle of the fight, climbed up a tree not far from 
our lines, where he stayed for hours after the ene- 
my had retreated, blowing upon his bugle furiously. 
’*T was a miracle almost how he managed to escape 
the thousands of bullets and cannon-balls that 
whizzed by his lofty perch. 

“An American private, walking over the field 
when all was quiet and safe, espied this little 
warrior. straddling a limb, and still sounding the 
charge as if his salvation depended on his never 
leaving off! He was taken into camp and ex- 
amined as a curiosity ; and a queer account he 
gave of himself. His name was Watkins; he 
was a native of Kent County, England; and, 
falling in love with uniforms and band-music, had 
run away from his parents (shopkeepers), and 
crossed the seas to be shot at — luckily in vain!! 
A bright, cunning young rogue, as saucy as you 
are, Master Jem, whom our Creoles coddled, and 
petted, and stuffed with sugar and corn-bread, 
until he ought to have burst, if he didn’t!” 

Our Uncle pausing here, we asked, was this 


all?—had he nothing more to say about the 


fight? 

“Very little—we had beaten the British: 
ruined them, in fact, at every point but one, and 
that was on the right bank of the river, where 
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our forces were routed by the ‘command’ of the 
only British officer who had the slightest luck 
that day, Col. Wm. Thornton! But this success 
came too late. It couldn’t be improved. 

“In a word, this haughty army, seven or eight 
thousand strong before the attack, had suffered 
the most awful defeat on record. 

“ All their best officers were dead, and they 
lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, twenty- 
six hundred men!” 

Myse.r. — “ And our loss, I think, was only 
thirty — wasn’t it?” 

Our Uncie. —“ Only twenty-one — remember 
that—twenty-one: eight men killed outright, and 
thirteen wounded ! 

“But ah, boys, boys, ’tis a dreadful thing, the 
sight of any battle - field, when the excitement 
and strife are over! As for that of New Orleans, 


the memory of it sickens me, rough and tough © 


eld campaigner as Iam! The plain looked like 
a huge shambles. Bodies lay piled on one an- 
other three or four deep, and where our thirty- 
two-pounder had done its work, whole platoons 
were stretched out just as they had fallen! The 
air quivered with the groans of the poor wounded, 
made frantic by pain and thirst. "T'was shocking 
to see great masses of them, wriggling about and 
resembling coils of gigantic worms. From the 


midst of these, hundreds of men, perfectly un- 
harmed, but who had thrown themselves on the 
ground to escape the shot, would slowly rise, 
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come forward, and yield themselves prisoners. The 
effect of the living we had thought dead rising in 
this manner from amongst those really slain, was a 
strange, solemn spectacie. 

“Jackson used to say it gave him a vivid idea 
of the resurrection. If a great painter could 
only have been there to see it! 

“And now, my patient children, to close this 
‘ow’er true tale,’ as the Scotch would say, I’ve 
but two more facts to narrate: one of them a 
very wonderful, the other a very sad thing: — 

“1st. The battle of New Orleans was fought 
and won in twenty-five minutes and three quarters 
of a minute, counting from the discharge of our 
first gun to the last visible flicker of redcoats 
and white belts in the smoky distance! 

“2d. The battle of New Orleans ought never 
to have been fought at all! 

“Even while the bloody scene was passing, a 
ship, struggling with the winds and waves of the 
lonely Atlantic, bore a Treaty of Peace, which 
had been duly signed a short time before by gen- 
tlemen acting for the United States and Great 
Britain, in the famous town of Ghent. If we 
had only been blessed with an Ocean Telegraph 
then! And yet” (hesitating), “1 don’t know ; ’twas 
all for the best, perhaps. Those insolent Brit- 
ishers needed a sharp setting down. They got it! 

“Children, I have done; hand me my pipe, 
and now go you to bed, and dream peacefully 
— if you can!” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LOUS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.” 


“Isn’r it lonely lying here all day with noth- 
ing going on?” 

“O no, ma'am! So many things have hap- 
pened to me, you can’t think. If it isn’t too 
bold for a poor girl like me to tell it over to a 
lady like you, I could bogin to tell it now. You 
would like to hear all about it ? 

“ Well, the first thing that happened to me was 
mother’s giving me the baby to hold. I was just 
turned of four, and my sister Jenny was going 
on, two, and the baby was just a baby, not any 
years old. 

“‘Lizzy, says mother, ‘ you're a great girl 
now. You're four years old; and I’m going to 
trust the baby to you.’ 

“Tt was the first thing that happened to me. 


It made me feel grown up. I thought I was a 
woman, sure. 

“ After that I nursed the baby, and kept him 
from putting things into his mouth, and hushed 
him when he cried, and got him to sleep. He 
kept growing and growing, and, when he was down 
on the floor, crawling into everything, another one 
came. And mother trusied me more than ever, 
and I washed and dressed both of them. 

“ Did I ever get time to play about ? 

“Ono, ma’am. For as fast as one baby got 
to crawling around, another kept coming; and 
mother said I was the oldest, and play was for 
little children and little dogs and cats, but not for 
big girls like me. When I was ten years old, we 
had six of them besides me.” 
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“ Six little dogs and cats?” 

“QO no, ma’am; six little children that had 
been babies. 

“ And then the next thing happened. One 
day, when I was carrying Jim up-stairs — he'd 
been crying to be took out-doors, and I'd been 
taking him out, and he’d seen a monkey with a 
little red cap on: well, my two legs just slipped 
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Was my two legs as went right out, and I can’t 
get up.’ 

“ Mother she looked scared like, but one of the 
neighbors was there, and says she, — 

“* Let her be; she’s only shamming. I know 
these girls !’ 

“So mother let me be, and I lay flat on the 
floor, as still as a mouse, till father came home and 
nearly tumbled over me. 

“‘ Hallo!’ says he; ‘whatever is the matter now?’ 
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out from under me, and I tumbled right into the 
room and bumped his forehead, dreadful. 
“*You bad child” says mother, and took him 
away, and put water on his forehead and kissed 
m. 
“T lay there on the floor; if you would be 
pleased to look, ma’am, you’d see the very place. 
“ And says I, ‘I couldn’t help it, mother. It 

































































“*She’s been a-laying there doing nothing 
these two hours,’ says mother, ‘and Mrs. Jones 
she says she’s making it.’ 

“* Mrs. Jones,’ says father, ‘ there’s the door ; 
and I rather think it’s wide enough for you to 
get out at, but the next time you want to get in 
you'll find it’s grown narrow.’ 

“So Mrs. Jones she went away very red in 
the face, and father he picked me up and set me 
up on end. 
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“*¢ Now, little woman, whatever is it ails you?’ 
says he. 


“¢T don’t know, father. It’s been coming on 


ever so long. My legs have got so shaky that it 
seemed as if there wasn’t any bonesin’em. And 
the pains in my back have took me bad between 
times.’ 


“ Father didn’t say another word, and he didn’t 
eat any supper, and after he’d lighted his pipe he 
just sat thinking. Mother didn’t say anything 
either. She undressed me and put me to bed; 
and then such a thing happened! I don’t want 
to talk much about it. It chokes me im the 
throat if I do. You wouldn’t hardly believe it, 
ma’am, I'd been a big girl so long, but she reached 
over where I lay close to the wall to make room 
for the rest, and she kissed me! O, how I 
hoped my two legs would get well, so that 
she needn’t have a sick child to take care of ! 
But they didn’t, and I got weaker every day, till 
I felt like a great long piece of thread dangling 
about. So father took me in his arms to the 
doctor’s. * 

“ T felt so ashamed when the neighbors all came 
out and looked at me, and saw Mrs. Jones a-laugh- 
ing quite hard! 

“But the doctor did not laugh at all when 
father carried me in and showed him my legs. 

“* Yes, they’re a couple of pipe-stems, and no 
more, says he. And then he begun to punch me 
all up and down the spine of my back, and in 
some places hurt me dreadful. 

“¢ Well, my little woman,’ says he, ‘ what have 
you been doing all your life, now?’ 

“* Nursing the children, sir,’ says I. 

“*T thought so, says he. ‘Eating bad food, 
breathing bad air, and doing the work of a grown 
person. Have you any friends in the country 
you could send her to, my man?’ 

“No, sir,’ says father; ‘not one.’ 

“«There’s little else to be done for her,’ says 
the doctor. ‘Plenty of good air, good food, and 
entire rest, might arrest the progress of disease.’ 

“« What kind of food, sir?’ says father. 

“*Beef and mutton, beef and mutton,’ says 
the doctor. 

“ Father shut his teeth together hard. 

“<Tll put you in the way of getting what the 
child needs in that line, says the doctor, and he 
wrote something on a piece of paper. 

«“¢ There, take that to the street and number I 
have written here, show it to some of the people 
there, and you'll get beef tea, and other things of 
the sort. Keep up her strength and spirits, and 
she may come round yet.’ 
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“TI believe it was a big kitchen father was to 
go to, where nice things are cooked for poor peo- 
ple when they’re sick. 

“ But as we were coming away the doctor says, 
‘Mind, my man, green fields and fresh milk, in 
the country, are worth all the beef teas in the 
world, for a case like this.’ 

“When we got home, and mother asked what 
the doctor said, father wouldn’t answer at first. 
At last says he,—‘He wants her to swallow 
down some fine lady’s diamond necklace.’ 

“* Mercy on us!’ says mother, and she dropped 
into a chair, with the dish-cloth in her hand. 

“ Father went away to his work, and mother 
kept groaning about the diamond necklace. 

“*How’s it to be got,” says she, ‘and how 
could swallowing it down bring the bones into 
your legs, I should like to know?’ , 

“The doctor says it ain’t my legs as ails me,’ 
says I. ‘It’s the spine of my back.’ 

“Them doctors, they thinks they know every- 
thing, says mother. ‘ Didn’t you say as it was 
your two legs as went out from under you? And 
them diamonds, they do worry me so!’ 

“T lay still, and thought, and thought. When 
the spine of your back aches the worst, you 
get so sharp ! 

“And says I at last, —‘I know what father 
meant. The doctor wanted me to be took off 
into the country, to drink milk and smell the green 
grass; and that would cost money, ever and ever 
so much money. For it’s too far for father to 
carry me, and I should have to ride in some- 
thing.’ 

“¢ Put it’s the diamonds as worries me,’ says 
mother ; and I couldn’t get ’em out of her head, 
and the children they all plagued her, and I wasn’t 
there to help, and she jooked ready to drop. I 
got away down into the bed and cried to think 
how drove she was. 

“And then I brightened up, and called the 
children to me, and told them stories, out of my 
head, about things father had told me of. I put in 
green meadows, and nice quiet church-yards, where 
ivy grew all the year round, and there were pretty 
little graves for the good children to go to sleep 
in. And I says, ‘ Let’s make believe that, some 
day, a lady, with a gold ring on her finger and a 
gold watch hanging round her neck, will come 
and take us all into the country and give us 
strawberries to eat.’ 

“+ Mother, how does strawberries grow ?’ says I. 

“« Why, on bushes, child!’ says she. ‘How 
else should they grow?’ 

“ When father came home he laughed at that, 
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and asked her if she supposed potatoes grew on 
trees ? 

“‘Why shouldn’t they?’ says she. ‘ And, 
anyhow, how should I know? Was I ever out 
of London in my life?’ 

“Tt kept the children quiet to hear me talk, 
ma’am, only the little ones believed every word, 
and they’re always looking for the lady to come 
and fetch them away. 

“The next thing that happened was father’s 
bringing home to me a picture of the country, all 
green and blue; splendid. You can see it nailed 
up there right opposite my bed. 

“But you don’t seem surprised, ma’am. 
Doesn’t it look like the country? Did you say 
you wanted to take it down and put up a better 
one? O please, ma’am, I love it so dearly ! 

“Tt took,me a good while to get over having 
such a splendid present. I lay and looked at it 
all day, and when it was dark and I shut my eyes, 
I could see it just the same. And it made me 
tell the children more stories, and then they didn’t 
hang on to mother so. 

“TI wondered what poor little children did who 
had something the matter with the spine of their 
backs, but never had anything happen to pass 
away the time. And I wished I could lend them 


my picture a week at a time, turn about and turn ~ 


about. 

“T hadn’t got used to having it, and was lying 
so peaceful and happy thinking about it, when 
father came in one night as mother was just a-going 
to undress me, and he got a sight of my back 
when she was rubbing it. 

“He bursted right out crying, loud, and then 
mother bursted out, and all the children cried, 
and I bit my lips and held my hands together, and 
at last I bursted out, too. For I knew then that 
my father and mother had got a hunchback for 
their oldest child. At last father stopped short 
off. And then mother and the children stopped, 
and I hushed up pretty quick. 

“* Peggy,’ says father, ‘ go and tell that woman 
Jones to conie here.’ 

“*Tm afraid to, father, says Peggy. ‘She 
says we set ourselves up above the common, and 
she laughs at us.’ 

“*Do as I bid you, says father; and Peggy 
had to go. 

“ Mrs. Jones came quick. 

“* Look here,’ says father ; ‘look at this child’s 
back, and put it alongside of the day you said 
she was making believe sick. Well, have you 
seen it? Maybe the day’ll come when you'd 
like to eat them words of yours.’ 


“Mrs. Jones she felt bad, and I felt bad, and 
I called to her to me, and says I, —‘ Don’t lay it 
up against father, and I'll give you my beautiful 
new picture, full of green trees, and blue sky, and 
cows and sheep.’ 

“« What, that little flared-up thing on the wall?’ 
says she; ‘thank you, I rather think you can 
keep it, and welcome, for all me.’ 

“ You see there was always something going on 
that passed away the time. 

“ Father used to talk to us about his young 
sister Rose, who was at service in a gentleman’s 
family, ten miles from London. 

“She got a holiday soon after this, and came 
to see us. She told me more about what the 
country was like than ever father had, and all 
about the young ladies she took care of, and their 
toys and books. 

“You couldn’t believe, ma’am, how it passed 
away the time to hear her talk. 

“ And then she asked me if I liked to read, and 
what books I had got. 

“ Then I had to tell her that I had never been 
to school, and didn’t know how to read. 

“¢ Poor little soul!’ says she, and put on her 
bonnet and went and bought a book, out of her 
own savings, and wrote my name in it, and 
taught me great A, and little a, that very day. 
And she took me in her arms and hugged me, 
and said, — “QO that I could carry this poor lamb 
home with me, and give her what my young ladies 
waste every day of their lives!’ 

“ Please, ma’am, did anybody ever hug you and 
say such nice things ? 

“ After that, my father taught me all my letters, 
and, all of a sudden, I could read! 

“Tt was a big book that my aunt gave me. 
She said she got it because it would last me so 
long, and amuse me till I got another. It was 
called the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and was full of 
beautiful stories and pictures. I could tell it all 
to you if it wouldn’t tire you, ma’am. 

“QO, you’ve got one, too? Hownice! Have 
you got any other books? But mother looked in 
just now, and coughed twice. She thinks I am 
talking too much. 

“You're not tired, ma’am ? ; 

“TI read my book, and read it, and as soon as 
I got to the end I began it again ; and I showed 
the pictures to the children, and, Sundays, I read 
out of it to father and mother. Father is tender 
like, and the tears would keep rolling down his 
cheeks when I read the prettiest parts, and one 
day he said, —‘T'll tell you what it is, Lizzy ; I’ve 
a good mind to go on a pilgrimage myself.’ 
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“TI felt awful bad when he said that, for I 
wanted to go, too; but how could I, with the 
bones gone out of my two legs ? 

“ Father sat quiet, thinking and thinking. At 
last he got up all of a spring like, and put on his 
hat and went out. 

“* Where’s father gone to now?’ says mother. 
‘Not to any of them gin-shops, I hope.’ 

“* No!’ says I, ‘he’s gone on a pilgrimage, I 
do expect.’ 

“Mother laughed, and said that wasn’t so bad 
as them gin-shops, any way. ’ 

“ But I felt bad and lonesome, and as if he’d 
gone and left me behind. And I couldn’t get to 
sleep for thinking about it, till.I heard his step 
on the stairs. He wouldn’t tell where he’d been 
to, and we all went to sleep. But the next day 
he said he’d been to hear the preaching at a big 
church. 

“*] was lifted sway up to the third heaven,’ 
says he, ‘and I sang hymns, too.’ 

“¢ That’s a lie, Joe,’ says mother ; ‘for hymns 
you don’t know how to sing. Better own it and 
done with it. You was a-singing songs at the 
gin-shops.’ 

“¢ That I wasn’t, then, says father; ‘I was at 


Westminster Abbey, where they bury the grand 


folks, and the hymns hung all round the walls, 
printed in letters as big as the top of my thumb. 
Come, if you don’t believe it, go with me next 
Sunday night and see for yourself.’ 

“¢ Indeed I won’t, then!’ says mother. ‘ West- 
minster Abbey, indeed! with a bonnet and shawl 
like mine!’ 

“¢The preaching’s for poor folks, and poor 
folks goes to hear it, says father. 

“¢ And ain’t you a-going on a pilgrimage, after 
all?’ says I. 

“< Yes, my lass, I am,’ says he. 
about it at the preaching, you see.’ 

“ After he’d gone off to his work, mother says, 
— ‘Til go with him next time, you may depend. 
Something’s come over him.’ - 

“The day but one after that father come home 
all eager like, and, says he,—§‘ Lizzy, child, 
mightn’t it amuse you if you had a flower a-grow- 
ing in the window there? For the men talked 
at their work to-day about a ‘Society for the 
Promotion of Window Gardening among the 
Poor, and they say there’s just been a flower- 
show, and prizes given to them as raised the 
handsomest ones. Wray’s girl, Betsy, got a 
prize of six shillings for hers.’ 

“* You don’t say so!’ says mother. 

“Yes,” says father; ‘and what’s more, I’ve 
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got a beautiful, rare plant for Lizzy here: poor 
soul, it will be company for her these long 
days!’ 

“« What makes you say “poor soul,” father?’ 
says I, ‘when I’ve got a picture, and a “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and a plant a-growing ?’ 

“« Pshaw!’ says father, ‘ whatever ails my eyes 
to water so easy? See, here’s the little wee 
thing.’ 

“T almost screamed when I saw it, I was so 
glad. It was a-setting out in a little flower-pot, 
and its leaves was all green. 

“¢Which of you two is the biggest fool, I 
wonder?’ says mother. ‘There! now you've 
slopped water all over the bed-clothes and every- 
thing!’ 

“<*T was only giving my plant a little drink,’ 
says I. 

' T called watering it giving it a drink, I was 
so silly. 

“Of course, I’m the biggest fool,’ says father, 
and he laughed real pleased like. 

“<Everything runs to societies, nowadays, 
says mother. ‘I wish they'd offer prizes to them 
as has the most children and the handsomest ones. 
Td go on it for it, that I would! It ain’t gen- 
tlemen’s children as gets all the good looks.’ 

“«No, nor the sense, either, says father. 

“¢There ain’t many young ones as sets alone 
the day they’re four months old, says mother. 
‘See here! This one beats all our babies. And 
what did I pay for him at the shops? La, noth- 
ing at all, bless you; and so he ain’t fit to fetcha 
prize.’ 

“<‘T didn’t pay anything for Lizzy’s plant, if 
that’s what vexes you, says father. ‘ Hicks gave 
it to me. He said he got it from his wife’s second 
cousin, whose half-brother was nephew to one of 
the gardeners at Osborne, and that it’s something 
costly and precious.’ 

“¢ Next news you'll say you dug it up in Par- 
adise,’ says mother. 

“*May be,’ says father. ‘See, Lizzy, spell 
out the name that’s wrote on this paper: or, no, 
you can’t read writing. Perhaps I can.’ 

“ So, after a deal of time, and spelling of it over, 
and scratching his head, he read it out, so : — 

“*¢ Oalendula officinalis. 

“That sounds splendid!’ says I, and was sorry 
when it grew dark, because I could not watch it 
and see it grow. Father said the next exhibition 
would be on June the nineteenth, 1868, and he 
was sure it would be a big, strong plant by that 
time, thick with leaves and flowers. 

“ And if you'll believe it, ma’am, after a while 
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it did have a little mite of a leaf, and it grew up 
tall and leaned one side, and then grew some more 
and leaned the other side. 

“QO, it was such company for me, and I loved 
it so! Even mother, with all she had to do, got 
to watching it. 

“So it went on all winter long, and in the 
spring a little bud came, and it took father and me 
a week to get over that. By and by, you could 
see little streaks of orange color in the bud, and 
we talked about that, and were afraid the flower 
wouldn’t bloom out for the right day, and then 
we were afraid it would bloom too soon. Some- 
body told father to cut a little ring out of stiff 
paper and put on it to keep it back; he said they 
always did so with choice flowers. Then I laughed 
and said I was a choice flower too, for something 
had kept me back from growing into a big girl. 
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“Then father said it was good to hear me 
laugh, and that I was a choice flower, ring or 
no ring. That’s just father’s way, please, 
ma’am. 

“O, how pretty my flower looked the day be- 
fore the show! I was sure it would get the prize, 
for there couldn’t possibly be a flower so beauti- 
ful as mine. Father carried it on his way to his 
work, and promised to bring it back, prize and 
all, at night. 

“ But I can’t tell the rest now, ma’am. Some- 
thing’s a squeezing and a crowding at my heart, 
and I feel faint-like. It’s nothing to be scared 
about. Tm often took so. 

“There! it’s all gone now. But you say I 
mustn’t talk any more? You say that you'll 
come again to hear the rest? Thank you, 
ma’am.” 





THE FOUR QUEER ELVES. 


BY ANNETTE BISHOP. 


RorFLECUMTUFFLE and Floppytyfly, 
Bibbetybobble and Kickittygo, 

Were four queer elves 

Who lived by themselves 

On a mountain high, 
And scorned the fairies that dwelt below. 


But Rufflecumtuffle was a real dandy, 
With whiskers flowing wide and sandy ; 
And had wonderful wings 
Painted with gold and scarlet rings ; 
And he longed to dance in the fairies’ hall, 
For he knew he must outshine them all. 


So Rufflecumtuffle determined to go, 
And did not mean that the others should 
know. 
He sought for a steed, 
To take him down the mountain with 


speed ; 
His long-tailed mouse that pranced so gay 


Had s* "0 away. 


So he had to harness an honest toad 
To his mushroom car, and take the road. 


Twice on the way, his car broke down; 
And while he patched it with sticks and things, 


He was heard to say, “By black and by brown,” 
He was tempted to take to his wings. 

But safely he reached the fairies’ hall, 

And was kindly and gayly greeted by all. 
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Now Bibbetybobble and Kickittygo and Floppy- 
tyfly, 
Were terribly sly, — 
When they found themselves on the mountain 
alone, 
They guessed where Rufflecumtuffle had gone, 
And wanted to go themselves, 
The silly, comical elves ! 
So they harnessed a turtle safe and slow 


And held himself so stiff and prim 
That the fairies would surely have laughed at him, 
If they had not been quite 
Too good and polite. 
He had danced and danced with the prettiest fay, 
And twisted his moustache every way, 
And paraded his wings 
With the gold and scarlet rings, 
And felt so vain and proud, 
That he almost chuckled aloud. 


But when he saw his brothers three 
Come rubbing their hands with elvish glee, 
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To their family coach, and Kickittygo 

Held the reins and flourished the whip; 

And down with many a bump and slip 

They rode, till they reached the fairies’ hall, 
And were kindly greeted and welcomed by all. 


Rufflecumtufile was striding about 
With his head thrown back, and his chest thrown 
out, 


With shame and dismay 
He almost fainted away. 
But a fairy flew 
For a cup of the strongest perfumed dew, 
And gave him to drink; and they brought sweet 
wine 
Out of the red-horned columbine ; 
And passed it around to the elves, 
Who then straightway 
Became so gay, 
That they hardly knew how to contain 
themselves ; 
And when the ravishing music began, 
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The fairy flutes and viols sweet, 

Then it was that each elvish man 

Felt such a lightness in his feet, 

That, snatching the hand of the negrest fay, 
Round they whisked in the wildest dance, — 
O! I wish, I wish you had been that way 
To see them curvet and see them prance. 
Bibbetybobble tumbled about 

Just like a fat old humble bee ; 
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Floppytyfly you could hardly see, 
He went so fast; and Kickittygo, — 
His legs like the spokes of a wheel rayed out; 
And Rufflecumtuffle, — you never will know 
How he danced, for I never can tell ; 
And O! ’twas a wonderful sight for me ; 
And if -ever again 
The elvish men 
With the fairies dance, you must go and see. 


HOW STATUES ARE MADE. 


BY £. J. KUNTZE. 


Wuat are you making there— pies? An in- 
nocent amusement; this seems to be a favorite 
pastime with children of the New World as well 
as of the Old. Seeing you thus occupied car- 
ries me back to the days of my own boyhood, 
when I used to spend my play hours in mould- 
ing all sorts of things and shapes; but I used 
different material. I went down to a ditch back 
of the house, and digging up some clay, kneaded 
it into a compact mass, cleaning it at the same 
time by picking ont all stones and root fibres. At 
that time my fancy seldom went out of the pot- 
tery line. Cups and saucers, dishes and plates, 
bottles and tumblers, and similar useful articles, 
were chiefly what I was fond of forming out of 
this pliable material, varying the forms as much 
as my memory or imagination would suggest. 
Using clay instead of sand, my works had the 
advantage of greater durability. These my pro- 
ductions I dried in the sun; and when every par- 
ticle of moisture had evaporated, put them care- 
fully away till baking day came round. When 
the oven was hot, I begged the cook to put them 
in one corner, where they might not be in the 
way ; that is, when I saw that she was in good 
humor; but if she showed a contrary state of 
mind, knowing that I would meet with a refusal, 
I waited till the next baking-day. 

Of course my dishes did not become hardened 
like pottery, the heat not being sufficient; but 
they dried pretty hard; and when done, I gave 
them to my sister for her doll-house, and both 
sister and dolls were always very much pleased 
with their presents. A few years after that, 
when I had grown bigger, I exchanged clay for 
amber; with it my stock of patterns had ‘also 
grown, and a greater variety of objects did I cut 
and file out of that beautiful material, which I 
picked up from the sand-beach of the Baltic. 
Years after that, I substituted the white for the 


brown, the marble for the amber. Now I no 
longer imitated the potter’s patterns of cups and 
saucers, but Nature’s models of human faces and 
figures. To tell you all about how statues are 
made, — is that what you ask me todo? Why, 
do you want me to reveal to you the secrets of 
the craft? Are you aware of the dangers that 
beset those that lift the veil of a statue? Sculp- 
ture is such a fascinating art, that any mortal who 
once has a glimpse of its charms, can never there- 
after get his fingers out of the clay again. But 
since you are so willful, you must stand your 
chance; you must not throw the responsibility 
upon me, however, if instead of composing your 
Latin and Greek, you compose cats and dogs in 
various attitudes; and I will try to describe to 
you the process, since it ought to be easier to tell 
about how statues are made than to do it; surely 
it takes less time. 

Suppose, then, you intend to model a life-size 
statue: a statue, for instance, of a girl saying her 
prayers. The first thing you have to do is to 
take your sketch-book and pencil, and make out- 
line drawings.of your figure, till you get the at- 
titude in which you want to represent her, cor- 
rect; that is to say, you make your composition, 
and from this you model the clay sketch, about 
nine or ten inches high. 

How to do this? it is easy enough. Take a 
lump of clay, and shape a square piece about one 
and a half inches in thickness, upon which the 
figure is to stand; then raise a pillar upon that 
at the most convenient place, to serve as a sup- 
port; but before you begin the figure, be sure 
and let the pillar harden somewhat, so as to be 
considerably harder than the clay with which 
you intend to model, else figure and pillar will 
bend or sink. This sketch need not be highly 
finished, but give all your attention to the cor- 
rectness of the proportions and the attitude, ex 
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actly as you want the statue to stand, because 
this will save you a great deal of work hereaf- 
ter, as you will presently see. 

The figure being done, and the clay sufficiently 
dry and able to support itself, you may cut away 
the support very carefully, or mould it into some 
accessory to aid the composition, as books, rocks, 
a tree-trunk, a column, etc. In doing this, be 
sure, however, not to mar the beauty of lines in 
your composition. To have agreeably flowing 
lines is one of the greatest charms, as well in 
single figures as in groups. 

In small works you need no iron or wood to 
support the clay, as the above-mentioned pillar 
serves for that purpose; but the case becomes 
different when you make a statue. For that 
purpose you must construct a skeleton, and use 
iron, lead, or wood, as the case may demand, else 
you will have pieces of clay coming to the ground 
continually, if not the whole work. 

In constructing the skeleton, place the little 
sketch-model before you, in order to calculate the 
size and bent of your irons; this you do by the 
simple Rule of Three. The main support ought 
to reach to about the groove of the throat. Your 
formula for calculation will consequently be some- 
thing like this: the height of the sketch is to its 
height from base to groove of throat, what the 
height of statue is to x; and thus you proceed. 

This done, you go to a blacksmith and ask him 
to make you an iron bar as high as you find it 
necessary, and let him bend it so that it follows 
the movement of the body ; do not forget to ask 
him to rivet a cross-piece of iron to the lower 
extremity of the bar, by which to fasten the same 
in an upright position to the board upon which 
you intend to model your statue. 

After having determined the length of the 
crowbar for the shoulders, fasten the iron with 
thin copper wire to the main bar, at a point suf- 
ficiently low, that the iron will not come to the 
surface while modeling. In the same way you 
proceed with the arms and legs. This done, cut 
copper wire into pieces of different length ; fasten 
small pieces of wood to one end of each, and 
suspend these from various parts of the skeleton, 
wherever you think that the clay will need addi- 
tional support. Also tie pieces of wood to the 
main bar along the torso part of the figure, and 
smaller ones to the bars of the legs. Now tie a 
piece of iron or lead pipe to the upper part of the 
main bar, to hold up the head, — this ought not 
to reach much above the eyes,— and the first 
part of your work is done, your skeleton com- 
pleted. 
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If, after careful examination, you find every- 
thing satisfactory, take your clay and begin 
building up the figure, shaping it as you go 
along, and pgck the material close, so that no 
holes filled with air remain, which are liable to 
cause cracks in the clay, and may give trouble. 

As soon as you have completed your statue as 
far as your knowledge of the human figure will 
allow you, take the living model, and finish it 
conscientiously from that. 

The clay must always be kept moist by sprink- 
ling it with water, and ought to be covered, when 
you are not working at it, with wet blankets or 
India rubber cloth. Although every sculptor 
shapes his own tools according to his taste, yet I 
will give you here a few of the most uniformly 
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used shapes; they are either made of bone or 
box-wood ; some use metal, although I think box 
or bone preferable. 

Having completed the model, the next thing to 
do is to have the plaster mould made. This you 
do in the following manner: make clay strips of 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness and some- 
what more than an inch wide, and stick these to 
the figure along your division line, so that they 
form a sort of halo all round the statue ; mix the 
placter with water to the consistency of a thin 
porridge; to this add a little yellow ochre, suffi- 
cient to give it the appearance of rich cream. As 
soon as the chenical action of congealing com- 
mences, put the plaster with a good sized soft 
brash upon the surface of the front part of the 
model, taking care that no air-bubbles are formed. 
This coat ought to be about an eighth of an inch 
thick. Mix more plaster without the color, and 
put so much of it on the figure as you think it 
needs, to make the mould strong enough to hold. 
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When the plaster has hardened sufficiently, 
take the clay portion away, cut the edge of the 
mould even with a sharp ani pointed knife, stain 
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it with clay water, to prevent the two halves from 
sticking together, and proceed to make the other 
half of the mould. 

After the lapse of from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes the plaster will be hard enough to begin 
opening the mould. When you have carefully 
forced the two pieces apart with chisel and 
wedges, you pick the clay out with all the ma- 
terial that formed the skeleton. Now you wash 
the inside of the mould clean of all the clay that 
yet may stick to it, and when the water has been 
absorbed by the plaster, and the surface looks 
dry, cover it all over with soap lather, which you 
take out again after a few minutes with a brush, 
leaving nothing but a greasy surface. 

Now you are ready for casting. The two 
halves are securely tied together with cords, and 
the plaster is mixed and poured into the lower 
part, the only opening. The mould must be 
rolled over continually, to insure a uniform cov- 
ering all over the surface. 

Now your statue is as complete inside this 
mould as it was in clay, before you covered it 
with the plaster; and all you have to do is to 
take chisel and mallet and knock the mould away, 
thus picking the chicken out of the egg-shell. 
Tle yellow color of the first coating serves as a 
guide, to prevent your knocking away pieces of 
the statue, which you might easily do, were 
mould and cast of the same uniform white. 

When the mould is knocked off, the seams 
caused by the junction of the two halves of the 
mould, have to be taken away with proper plaster 
tools; and other damages that are likely to occur 
in the process of casting, must be repaired. Arms, 
legs, accessories, etc., are often separated from the 
figure and cast separately, to facilitate the proc- 
ess. I give you here, also, a few of the main 
tools used for the working in plaster. 

Now we will proceed to cut the statue of the 
young lady in marble. Have your marble block 
securely placed upon the carving stool; but em- 
Ploy good men with etrong muscles, to prevent 
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crushing of limbs, and put the “plaster girl” by 
the side of it. Mark about half a dozen leading 
points, as, for example, the tip of the nose, the 
top of the hair, the shoulders, corners of the 
base, etc., and fasten small metal pins with flat- 
tened heads, in the plaster at these points. Pre- 
vious to fastening them, drill holes in these pin- 
heads, deep enough for the insertion of one leg 
of the dividers. To determine accurately, and 
mark these same points upon the marble block, is 
of the greatest importance, because the success of 
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the marble statue almost depends upon it ; for, if 
these are in the least wrong, it may so happen 
that the girl’s nose gets bent, or the mouth one- 
sided, etc. 

The process you are now engaged upon is 
called the pointing, from the fact that you cover 
both plaster and marble all over with black dots, 
in the following manner: Of the three dividers 
which you need—supposing you want to find 
the point for the middle of the chin — take one 
and place the point of one of its legs in the cav- 
ity of the pin at the top of the hair, and the 
other upon the dot which you have marked with 
a pencil on the chin of the plaster cast; then go 
with these dividers to the marble, insert one leg 
in the leading point that marks the top of the 
hair, and describe with the other leg a section of 
a circle, that will touch the place where the chin 
is about to be. This section mark with a pencil. 
It is well to use dividers that have a pencil in- 
serted in one of the legs. In the same way you 
describe a section with dividers No. 2 from the 
shoulder-point, and one with No. 3 from the base 
point. 

You are aware that all three dividers join on 
the plaster in the point at the chin ; on the mar- 
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ble they fall outside of that point. The point of 
junction lies inside the triangle formed by the 
three sections of a circle. Here you cut, with a 
sharp chisel, some of the marble away, and try 
your dividers again; you will then find that the 
triangle diminishes as you cut away some more 
marble, till at last you find the point in which 
the three dividers meet. Here you drill, with a 
pointed chisel, a little hole, which you blacken 
with the point of a pencil. 

In this way you keep on marking points, un- 
til you have determined all lines, prominences, 
and cavities of your statne; and as you of ne- 
cessity have to cut away a great deal of marble, 
in order to find these points, the statue is 
“blocked” out by the time you make the last 
point, and there it stands in the rough. 

Lately a machine has been invented which is 
now and then employed in roughing out marble 
works, which, probably, in time, will supersede 
the pointing with dividers altogether. The ac- 
companying drawings will show you some of the 
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Marble Tools. 
principal tools used for working in marble; the 
serrated chisel is used only in the blocking out, 
the other for finishing. 

When you have finished your work with the 
chisel as well as you.can do it, go over the sur- 
face with the marble files where you find it nec- 
essary, to take away the chisel marks, in order 
to give a higher finish to the work. 

You have now an opportunity to compare the 
different stages your statue has gone through, and 
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Thorwaldsen’s definition will strike you as singu- 
larly well adapted. He used to compare the clay 
with life, the plaster with death, and the marble 
with resurrection; and nothing could, in so few 
words, illustrate the nature of these three mate- 
rials as used in sculpture. A well finished clay 
model, with its warm color and moist surface, has 
a very fleshy and life-like appearance; the plas- 
ter looks hard and dry and dead, from the opacity 
of the material, and the rigidity with which it re- 
flects the rays of light; it is dead and lifeless. 
But the translucency of the marble, and its 
warmer tone, infuse life again into the work, to 
which purity being added, it may well be callcu 
resurrection from the entombment in the plaster. 
Clay and plaster are, therefore, considered transi- 
tory means only, and the sculptor’s aim is to have 
his works transformed into more durable material, 


‘namely, marble, bronze, zinc, etc. 


In order to cast a statue in bronze, the plaster 
has to be cut into pieces, according to the. mould- 
er’s judgment, to facilitate his work. These pieces 
are again fitted, but not fastened together, with 
so called Roman joints. For instance, the arm 
of the statue being thrown forward, it will be 
severed from the body, below the insertion of the 
deltoid muscle, with a fine saw, or, better still, 
with twisted wire. 

In that part of the arm which remains with 
the trunk, the moulder will dig a square hole,— 
the mortise, — with smooth walls inside. On the 
separated part of the arm, he forms a tenon, 
which closely fits into the mortise. This is doue 
to secure greater durability and accuracy, for the 
separately cast pieces are riveted and screwed to 
the main trunk, instead of soldered. The surface 
of the metal, after it has come out of the mould, 
is carefully worked over with punches, and rasps, 
and files. Unlike the moulds for casting in plas- 
ter, the moulds for metal casting are made with 
sand. 

I am afraid of detaining you too long from your 
exercises, therefore good-by for to-day; if you 
like to hear more about metal casting, let me 
know when you have half an hour’s time to 
spare for listening to such subjects. 





HIDE AND SEEK. 


*BY ALICE CARY. 


As I sit and watch at the window-pane 
The light in the sunset skies, 

The pictures rise in my heart and brain, 
As the stars do in the skies. 


Among the rest, doth rise and pass, 
With the blue smoke curling o’er, 
The house I was born in, with the grass 

And roses round the door. 
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I see the well-sweep, rough and brown, 
And I hear the creaking tell 

Of the bucket going xp and down 
On the stony sides of the well. 


I see the cows, by the water-side, — 
Red Lily, and Pink, and Star, — 
And the oxen with their horns so wide, 

Close locked in playful war. 


I see the field where the mowers stand 
In the clover-flowers, knee-deep ; 

And the one with his head upon his hand, 
In the locust-shade asleep. 


I see beneath his shady brim, 
The heavy eyelids sealed,, 

And the mowers stopping to look at him, 
As they mow across the field. 


I hear the bluebird’s twit-te-tweet ! 
And the robin’s whistle blithe ; 

And then I see him spring to his feet, 
And take up his shining scythe. 


I see the barn with the door swung out, -—— 
Still dark with its mildew streak, — 

And the stacks, and the bushes all about, 
Where we played at Hide and Seek ! 


I see and count the rafters o’er, 
’Neath which the swallow sails, 

And I see the sheaves on the threshing-floor, 
And the threshers with their fiails. 


I hear the merry shout and laugh 
Of the careless boys and girls, 

As the wind-mill drops the golden chaff, 
Like sunshine in their curls. 


The shadow of all the years that stand 
*Twixt me and my childhood’s day, — 

I strip like a glove from off my hand, 
And am there with the rest at play. 


Out there, half hid in its leafy screen, 
I can see a rose-red cheek, 

And up in the hay-mow I catch the sheen 
Of the darling head I seek. 
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Just where that whoop was smothered low, 
I have seen the branches stir ; 

It is there that Margaret hides, I know, 
And away I chase for her / 


And now with curls that toss so wide, 
They ‘shade his eyes like a brim, 

Runs Dick for a safer place to hide, 
And I turn and chase for him! 


And rounding close by the jutting stack, 
Where it hangs in a rustling sheet, 

In spite of the body that presses back, 
I espy two tell-tale feet ! 


Now, all at once, with a reckless shout, 
Alphonse from his covert springs, 

And whizzes by, with his elbows out, 
Like a pair of sturdy wings. 


Then Charley leaps from the cattle-rack, 
And spins at so wild a pace, 
The grass seems fairly swimming back 
As he shouts, “I am home! Base! Base!” 


While modest Mary, shy as a nun, 
Keeps close by the grape-vine wall, 

And waits, and waits, till our game is done, 
And never is found at all. 


But suddenly, at my crimson pane, 
The lights grow dim and die, 

And the pictures fade from heart and brain, 
As the stars do from the sky. 


The bundles slide from the threshing-floor, 
And the mill no longer whirls, 

And I find my playmates now no more 
By their shining cheeks and curis. 


I call them far, and I call them wide, 
From the prairie, and over the sea, 

“ Owhy do you tarry, and where do you hide!” 
But they may not answer me. 


God grant that when the sunset sky 
Of my life shall cease to glow, 


“I may find them waiting me on high, 


As I waited them below. 


QORGZEE®D 
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_ SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WILD LIFE OF A HUNTER IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


QUAGSA HUNTING. —A TALE OF THE BOUTEBOK FLATS. 


BY F. J. 


Durine a hunting expedition to the Boutebok 
Flats, in the year 1842,— the most renowned 
hunting-ground that the world, that is, the South 
African world, ever saw, and, in al] human proba- 
bility, will ever see again, —I enjoyed, how thor- 
oughly words cannot tell ! some of the best, some 
of the most successful Quagga hunting that can 
be imagined or described. 

The apprehension that the herds of game are 
receding, alas! all but gone from these Flats,. 
their once goodly heritage, is by no means a vain 
one. It has been thus from the earliest annals 
of South Africa: a few straggling herds are all 
that remain within the colony upon her broad 
surface, formerly their hereditary domain. The 
eland, which once roamed unmolested over the 
grounds where Cape Town now stands, is not at 
present found within several hundred miles of the 
frontier ; and a few scattered troops of elephant 
and buffalo, wild and wary, are all that remain of 
the vast multitudes that, not very many years ago, 
astonished the eyes of the early settlers of the 
eastern frontier, from one end of that part of the 
colony to the other. 

The Boutebok (or Blesbok) Flats lie beyond 

the boundary of the colony proper. They re- 
ceived that appellation from the earliest Dutch 
settlers, signifying a tract of country where 
the Boutebok, or Blesbok (Antilope Pygarga), 
abounded in almost countless numbers. The word 
“Boutebok,” in the Dutch language, literally sig- 
nifies “ Painted Goat ;” the term Boutebok Flats 
may therefore be read in English, as “The Coun- 
try of the Painted Goat,” and the very peculiar 
markings of this animal manifest the fitness of 
the name. Its other name, “ Bles-bok,” is Dutch 
for blaze-goat, by which this species is best known 
among the Cape colonists, and originates in the 
fact that the head and neck are of a brilliant 
brownish-bay, so deep a red as to be very like 
blood ; and that from the central point between 
the horns, descends a narrow stripe of the purest 
white, as far as the orbits, immediately above 
which it expands, and covers the whole face and 
nose down to the muzzle, forming a broad mark, 
or, as it is called in horses, a blaze, — in Dutch, 
“ bles.” 


MILLS. 


It must not be thought, however, that the Bou- 
tebok Flats abounded solely in the boutebok or 
blesbok ; innumerable herds of gnu (wildebeest), 
quagga, hartebeest, springbok, etc., etc., formed al- 
most as conspicuous objects as the variety of an- 
telope from which they derived their name. The 
high table-lands of the Boutebok Flats com- 
mand a vast prospect of hill, valley, and plain; 
hills, along whose recesses are wooded spots, 
traversed by delicious streams of water, adorned 
by the rich blossoms of the Africander, the deli- 
cate pink bells of the waving Spiraxis, and the 
gorgeousness of a magnificent blue lily, a sickly 
individual of whose family is seen occasionally to 
pine in green-houses, “ sed quantum mutatus ab 
illo!” The broad foliage of the Palma Christi 
shadows the rocks, the dwarf bamboo grows 
thickly along the course of each stream, while 
the troops of game wandering along valley and 
hill-side in the distance, make the scene instinct 
with life and interest. 

A party of us had been encamped out several 
weeks, for a prolonged chase amongst the hordes 
of game which, in those days, crowded these no- 
ble hunting-grounds; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, we had often chased, and chased success- 
fully too, at times, the troops of quaggas which 
abounded there. On being closely pressed, how 
ever, they invariably fled to the stony hills for 
refuge, and thereby had more frequently set our 
best efforts to overtake them at naught; so they 
had got off “scot free” much too often to my 
liking. They were no match, in the long run, 
for our fleet, hardy horses, on the plains below; 
and they knew it, — for no sooner did we single 
out a troop, and give chase, than they would fly 
on the wings of fear to the stony ridges of hills, 
which intersect the plains in every direction; 
very difficult ground to get over at all, even 


quietly, but perfectly break-neck work to do soat 


a gallop, and at such a gallop as was absolutely 
necessary to bring the hunter within range of 
these fleet-footed, hardy fellows, who were as fa- 
miliar with, and as much at home in such coun- 
try, as the chamois on the highest peaks of the 
Alps. 
I determined, therefore, to lay myself out spe 
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cially for a regular “go in” at the quagga ex- 
clusively, for several successive days, and commu- 
nicated that determination to my hunting com- 
panions, who, however, preferred to take their 
chance of each day’s sport as it came, and to con- 
tinue to do as we had already been doing up to 
that time, which was to chase and shoot wilde- 
beest, hartebeest, quagga, blesbok, springbok, os- 
trich, or whatever else happened first to fall in the 
way of the daily excursion. 

Feeling assured that by following out my own 
judgment in this instance, I should enjoy greater 
sport, and gain greater triumphs over the quagga, 
who had, on many occasions, defied our best 
horses, fairly “ shutting them up” in vain efforts 
to close with them in the sort of country which 
they fled to when “hard run,” I picked out my 
two best and fleetest horses from the lot of eight 
which I had with me, and put them aside from all 
work for a time, giving them a full ration of corn 
and simple exercise every day, to bring “ Char- 
tie” and “ Nicolo,” such were their names, into 
good galloping trim. 

Charlie, my favorite of favorites, was a com- 
pact, thick-set, active little horse, standing about 
fourteen and a half hands high ; bred in the Han- 
tana district of Colesberg; half Arab; in color a 


dark iron gray (“ donker blauwschimel ” in Dutch 
vernacular); as hardy, as fleet, as docile as a horse 
could well be. “Can do anything you like except 
talk,” was the brief but descriptive account which 
his Hottentot groom, “ Klaas,” always gave him, if 
a stranger asked him any questions about the “ moi 
klein paard” (pretty little horse) which formed 


Klaas’s especial care and pride. And a perfect 
little model of all that a horse should be, he was 
too ; his light, lean head, and finely arched neck ; 
large, prominent, clear, and lively eyes, sparkling 
with fiery glances ; slightly arched nose, and open 
ard deep nostrils; small, erect, and quill-tipped 
ears, pricked as if ever on the alert; mouth deli- 
cate, and moderately split; withers sharp and 
elevated ; flat shoulders and deep girth ; his back 
just a trifle arched lengthways; short and full 
flanks; haunches muscular and fleshy, with large 
thighs ; thin, broad shank; the tendon Achilles 
strong, and well detached from the leg-bone, which 
was short from knee to pastern ; prominent fet- 
locks; black, solid, and shining hoofs, hard as flints, 
showed him to be — what he was— an almost 
perfect horse ; with courage enough, under the 
firm seat and guidance of the light but steady 
hand of an accomplished horseman, to face any- 
thing. Nicolo, the other horse, in many re- 
spects the equal, in some the superior of Charlie, 
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was a slashing blood. bay of fifteen hands and, up- 
wards, almost as speedy as a race-horse, and with 
wonderful powers of endurance, but such a vile 
temper withal, that it was almost impossible to 
do anything with him; he could, and would, 
when he liked, do anything that any other horse 
in the world could or should do; but nothing on 
the face of this earth would he do, except of his 
own free will and pleasure. I have krown him, 
if he failed to throw his rider within the first few 
minutes, after trying his utmost, either to fling 
himself down upon the ground and rol] over and 
over, or to set to work and buck-spring in the air, 
spinning round and round as he bucked with such 
violence as to burst saddle-girths and surcingle ; 
then, with a mighty bound, he would send the 
whole lot, saddle and rider, off his back into the 
air, and immediately thereafter. with a snort, 
stand still, and look on, with the utmost com- 
posure, at the havoc he had made, just as if he 
had not had a hand in it at all. And so he treated 
everybody without favor or distinction, save and 
except “ Gert,” my Hottentot after-rider; but, 
strange as it may appear, Nicolo was as gentle, 
as quiet, and as docile towards this little, diminu- 
tive, Hottentot scamp— who stood something 
under four feet six, and weighed a trifle over 
eighty pounds —as if the boy possessed phys- 
ical strength enough to subdue the fiery horse 
by sheer force alone, in place of the horse being 
able, and, if inclined that way, quite capable of 
making the attempt, either to swallow Gert as a 
pill, or of kicking him into smithereens. Yet, as 
I said before, “Gert” held. Nicolo in complete 
subjection ; he could jump on and off his back 
with a rifle in his hand, —a thing nobody else 
dared venture to try, —fire off his back as he 
chose ; and, in a word, use this fiery, wicked 
brute, as other folks did the most docile, well- 
trained shooting horse. 

I have, nfany, many times, been amused to see 
this slapping horse with his diminutive rider (who, 
from his elevated seat, put one more in mind of a 
monkey on the back of a giraffe, than anything 
else) rush past us all in the chase, and bearing 
Gert headlong amongst a troop of wildebeest, 
springbok, or quagga, scatter them right and left ; 
then, as if satisfied at the mischief done, and the 
terror his mad-headed career had created amongst 
the herds of game, — no less than vain of his tri- 
umph in out-racing us all,— he would submit to, 
and obey every behest of his man-boy-rider, as 
though he had no will of his own at all. I say 
man-boy-rider, for it must not be supposed that 
because Gert was so small, and looked like a boy, 
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he was therefore young in years, or a juvenile as 
to stature. The father of a promising crop of 
Hottentots, Gert was somewhere between twenty- 
five and thirty-five; it is hard to guess, even 
approximately, at his age ; and as he knew noth- 
ing at all himself, as to the time when he should 
have had godfathers and godmothers, I will not 
venture io state my opinion, for a Hottentot 
looks, in the eyes of a European, “ much of a 
muchness,” be he old or young. I do not intead 
this remark to apply to very old or very young 
Hottentots; but I do mean it to apply to that 
which I will call the intermediate age of a Hot- 
tentot’s life,—say from twenty to forty - five. 
Change of time works but little change in him ; 
his complexion, his figure, his gait, undergo but 
trivial alteration ; the wool on his head seldom 
turns gray until he is a very old man indeed. 


The after-rider is a most important personage 


in the ménage of a hunter in the wilds of South 
Africa, — an attendant that no sportsman cogni- 
zant of what is before him, would venture to 
start without; he is, in fact, as indispensably ne- 
cessary as a second horse or a second rifle; so 
that these boys— Hottentots, whether old or 
young, are universally termed boys —are gen- 
erally chosen with care and circumspection. To 
be effective, an after-rider must be a light weight, 
a fearless horseman, a good shot, plucky, and as 
able and as willing to bear fatigue and privation 
as his master. He is the hunter’s constant at- 
tendant in the chase, always prompt and ready to 
hand up the second rifle, when an emergency de- 
mands its immediate use, to jump off his own 
horse, and load as quickly as his master fires; he 
must possess the knack of keeping the second 
horse, which he is riding, fresh, in case his mas- 
ter “ pumps” the one he may be on, to “a stand- 
still,” — not an unfrequent occurrence when the 
game has been hunted a good deal, and is scarce 
and wary: to that end the after-ridér keeps the 
chase in full view, and takes every advantage of 
time and place, in cutting off all the corners he 
@an, so. as to ve near his master with a fresh 
mount when needed. In the field, Gert was the 
perfection of all that an after-rider should be, — 
a better I never had, — but, Hottentot like, so 
sure as we returned to any village or town, from 
our hunting trips, true to his race, he was the 
most drunken, troublesome, quarrelsome scamp 
I ever came across; conspicuous even amongst 
Hottentots for such vices; so that any who may 
read these lines, and who may know by ex- 
perience what Hottentots, as a race, are, will 
be able to form a pretty correct notion of 
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what sort of fellow, in private life, Master Gert 
was. But in the field, it is only fair to add, he 
was perfection. I was frequently tempted to sell 
Nicolo for anything he would fetch, — “an old 
song,” as the saying goes,—on account of his 
vile temper; and as frequently disposed to dis- 
miss Gert from my service, for some one of his 
many delinquencies ; but the two got on so well 
together, seemed of such genial tempers and dis- 
positions, together could do, and did, the work 
cut out for them, so thoroughly, so efficiently, 
that I always failed in my resolutions to sell the 
one, or turn the other about his business. 

As a people, the Hottentots ceased to have 
traces of a national existence about the close of 
the last century. Improvident, idle, reckless; 
without desires or tastes to gratify, except a 
love of liquor, an intense passion for tobacco, 
and a desire to possess useless finery; the Hot- 
tentot, no less individually than collectively, 
seems to be fast disappearing from the face of 
the earth. European settlers advancing north- 
ward, and vast hordes of Kaffir tribes southward, 
have absorbed, in their mutual progress, these 
aboriginal possessors of the soil. As with the 
eland, the koodoo, the zebra, the ostrich, and the 
elephant, so seems it with their first pursuer and 
destroyer (the Hottentot),— all —all passing 
away ! 

It may not be without interest, to refer brief- 
ly to some of the qualifications requisite to make 
a successful hunter in the wilds of South Africa, 
and, I infer, anywhere else. I do so, because I 
am aware that many young, aspiring sportsmen 
conceive that they can do pretty much the same 
abroad as they have been accustomed to at “ the 
old house at home ;” that is, participate in the 
wild, dashing, glorious life of a hunter, and yet 
revel in all the luxuries, comforts, and self-indul- 
gences that surround home and its belongings. 
No thought can be more delusive, no conclusion 
more erroneous. To become a hunter at all, and 
a partially successful one only, in South Africa, 
the first hard lesson to learn is patience and self- 
control ; without, all hope of success is gone. As, 
by position, the hunter is the head and ruler of 
his party, — so far as attendants and followers 
are concerned, — and as natives, especially, take 
their cue from, and adapt their manners to, their 
masters, — success or failure rests mainly, if not 
entirely, with the leader. To be patient, perse- 
vering, abstemious, hardy, courageous, brave, and 
true, are qualities called into requisition every 
day ; to be wanting in any one of these qualifi- 
cations when the moment for action comes, brings 
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down the distrust of every native attached to the 
expedition, and that distrust ends in failure and 
discomfiture. 

The possession of these qualities in absolute 
perfection, has made Dr. Livingstone the great- 
est, the most successful explorer that the world 
ever saw. The want of them has caused many 
an enterprising, dashing young fellow, to turn 
back from his first venture, ere he had but just 
started, — inflated with hope, like a bladder full 
of wind, —to acknowledge with bitterness that 
it was a miserable failure, a delusion ! 

But there is a great charm, truly, in the no- 
mad life which the hunter in South Africa leads, 
so alluring, so free: it not only possesses charms 
in idea, but brings forth useful qualities in re- 
ality; it makes men self-reliant, in a proper 
measure and degree. There, a man can have 
but himself to fall back upon, besides the knowl- 
edge that others are relying and depending upon 
him; such experience does men, young mer es- 
pecially, good in all ways. The hunter is essen- 
tially the very pioneer, too, of civilization; for 
it is when sated with the sport within his reach, 
that he turns his longing eye towards the dreamy 
interior, and feels irresistibly impelled to explore 
fresh grounds, and seek out new objects of pur- 
suit. He hears, perchance, that beyond the ex- 
treme point to which the most adventurous has 
attained, there exists a form of life yet unknown 
to civilized man; of this some remote trader has 
caught tidings from the remoter savage ; kindling 
at the intelligence, the ardor of the sportsman 
receives fresh impulse in the ambition of advanc- 
ing the cause of geographical science, aiding the 
researches of the naturalist, and in yielding to 
that fascination which makes the occupation of 
the hunter in unexplored countries preéminently 
the poetry of the chase. 

I now turn to speak briefly respecting the ani- 
mal, to a description of the hunting of which 
these pages are devoted. 

The Quagga (Equus Quagga), like the Zebra 
(wilde paarde, or wild horse of South Africa), 
and Dauw (or Burchell’s Zebra), is a native. of 
South Africa ; it differs, however, somewhat from 
both those species in several particulars, but not 
to such an extent as some writers have supposed. 
As a race, all three are very closely allied, — 
might be termed, in fact, brothers-in-law, in the 
family “ Equus.” 

The Zebra proper, first called by the Dutch 
settlers of South Africa, “ wilde paarde,” or wild 
horse, is a beautiful animal, regularly striped with 
4 dark brown — almost black — double stripe, on 
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a yellowish and white ground ; but the legs and 
belly are white. Its disposition is savage and in- 
tractable ; it is very difficult for the hunter to 
get at, not only from its swiftness, but from the 
nature of the locality it frequents; it lives in 
troops in the most inaccessible kloofs of craggy 
mountain ranges; a country, indeed, where it is 
well-nigh impossible to follow on horseback ; the 
young have occasionally been taken after the dam 
has been shot, and eventually partially tamed; 
but such instances are rare. The wild, moun- 
tainous country of the northern parts of the dis- 
trict of “ George,” is the place where this animal 
may still be found within the precincts of the 
Cape Colony. 

The Dauw of the Dutch colonists, or Bur- 
chell’s Zebra of South Africa, is a tenant of the 
plains. It differs from the foregoing, in having 
short ears, and being regularly striped in alter- 
nate single stripes of black and white, without 
any other shade of color. These animals pre- 
sent a brilliant appearance when flying in troops 
before the hunter. When hunted, they remain 
in the plains, where they are often found in com- 
pany with the ostrich and quagga. The dauw 
relies more on speed for safety than either zebra 
or quagga; the instances are exceptional when 
they take to stony hills for refuge; their flesh, 
with that of the zebra and quagga, is highly rel- 
ished by all native tribes. 

The quagga, or quakka of Hottentot and Kaf- 
fir, is, like the preceding species, a native of the 
plain; but at the same time partakes a good 
deal of the nature and habits of the zebra, as 
well in that so soon as it is closely pressed on 
the plains, and begins to find the place a little 
too hot to hold it, it flees to the mountain 
ridges, and seems to streak away at the same 
pace there as it did on the good galloping 
ground below. , 

The quagga is less in size than either zebra or 
dauw, and differs from bvth as to marks and 
color. It is of a dull brownish white, clouded 
and striped with a darker lead color on the head, 
neck, and withers ; less distinctly so on the sides; 
the haunches are gray; the belly and legs of a 
dullish white. In temper the quagga closely re-. 
sembles its brother-in-law, the zebra, being wild 
and vicious; woe to the tyro who gets within 
reach of the legs or jaws of a wounded one: he 
would quickly discover, to his cost, how wild, 
how vicious they are. 

I know not a more exciting, a more exhilarat- 
ing, a more thoroughly sportsmanlike sensation, 
than that experienced when swooping after a 
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troop of quaggas, their short, sleek coats shin- 
ing and shimmering in the sun, the stripes 
brought out in strong relief; away they go, like 
arrows from a bow, a race for life, horse and 
hunter thundering in the rear, emulating the 
speed of the fugitives, and borne along in the 
excitement of wild enjoyment and enthusiasm. 

In the days of which I write, breech-loading 
rifles and conical bullets were unknown ; our ri- 
fles were usually two-grooved, carrying from 
twelve to fourteen bullets to the pound. Shots 
attempted at large game, were by no means at 
such long ranges as can be practiced with im- 
purity now; from six to eight hundred yards, 
tnen, equaled the thousand to fifteen hundred 
yards of the present day ; but* good, hard rid- 
ing, was an absolute necessity: to be, in fact, a 
bold, dashing, and fearless horseman, was, if any- 
thing, more needful to success, than to be an 
unerring shot. It required no unpracticed skill 
to guide, aid, and assist your horse — going at 
headlong speed over rough and difficult country 
— with your left hand only, whilst carrying your 
rifle held in the right, the butt resting on the 
right thigh, and carefully poised, keeping your 
eye fixed the while on the flying herd, and pre- 
pared to take every advantage which their change 
of course or position might afford; then, when 
your good steed has brought you within range, 
to stop him in a stride or two, jump off almost 
before he is at a stand-still, fire right and left, re- 
load, jump on again, and away with the speed of 
thought ; but such was absolutely necessary if 
the hunter would thoroughly enter into and en- 
joy the sports of the field in South Africa. 

A well-trained shooting-horse understands the 
part he has to play, quite as well as his rider. 
Taught to stop so soon as he feels his rider’s 
hand pressing his neck or crest, he does so in a 
few strong jerks, placing his haunches clean un- 
der him in the effort to bring himself up sudden- 
ly, even when going at his tiptop speed; the 
rider, as he jumps off, throws his bridle - rein 
(never more than one is used) over his horse’s 
head, and lets it hang, resting on the ground, and 
leaves his steed at large, in the full knowledge 
and conviction that the animal will not move 
more than a few yards from that spot, if left for 
hours alone. 

e Dutch colonists of South Africa are re- 
markably good hands at teaching their horses to 
understand this mode of procedure; and Eng- 
lishmen in that country, following their example, 
have perpetuated and perfected the plan. The 
well broken shooting-horse, even when excited by 
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a hard gallop after the flying herd, will allow his 
rider, the moment he feels a hand touching his 
mane, to scramble off, and will stand still, or 
quietly graze, whilst his master fires and re-loads, 
just as if he were held fast, provided always that 
the bridle rein is left dangling on the ground ; 
but should the novice, unhappily, forget this lit- 
tle arrangement, in his over anxiety or hurry to 
“ have a shot,” he will be lucky indeed if his af- 
ter-rider is at hand, and sufficiently well mounted 
to catch the runaway, who, for a certainty, will 
start off for camp at his own best pace, so soon as 
he finds the bridle rein on his neck (in piace of 
on the ground), and thus leave his rider to follow 
on shanks’ mare, at leisure. Some of my own 
shooting - horses, — who would stray round and 
about one spot, hour after hour, left quite to them- 


selves; who would allow me to walk or run up 


to them and mount, whilst they stood like statues 
till the hint “to go” was given, —I have known 
to gallop off, wild as quaggas themselves, when- 
ever the bridle rein was allowed to remain on 
their necks. 

About a week after my determination to hunt 
quagga only, for a few days in succession, I saw 
that my two horses, Charlie and Nicolo, had, with 
their rest, regular feeding, and exercise, become 
as “fit as fiddles” to go the pace and keep it ; so 
I told Gert to have everything ready for an early 
start on the following morning. I overhauled 
my traps in the mean while, to ascertain that no 
buckles on my girths required fastening, nor 
weak places in my stirrup-leathers, or other parts 
of my riding-gear, needed repairs. These seem 
small matters to notice, but they are very large 
ones in importance ; the serious results which I 
had known from a neglect of such minor precau- 
tions, had impressed on my mind the absolute 
necessity of inspecting, personally, everything of 
that kind, leaving nothing to chance, or the 
negligence of servants. A head-stall bridle is 
the kind most used in the chase, and the most con- 
venient for the purpose, as the bit has only to be 
put into the horse’s mouth, and fastened with two 
small straps and buckles to the squares on either 
side of the head-stall; this arrangement saves. 
both time and trouble, in case it is found neces- 
sary to off-saddle and “knee halter” the horses, 
to refresh them with a roll and a mouthful of 
grass, as is frequently and wisely done by expe- 
rienced hunters between each successful chivy. 
A bridle of the kind pointed out, is so handy for 
this purpose; a couple of small buckles are un- 
strapped, when the bit and rein comes away. 
leaving the head-stall on the horse. The ever 
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needful and most useful rein (a thong of buffalo 
or cow hide, well softened and prepared, about 
five or six feet in length) is always kept neatly 
rolled up and a‘tached to the head-stall, so that 
this rein can be unrolled in a jiffy, the horse’s 
head tied down to his knee, the saddle being first 
taken off, and the animal left to roll and stretch 
himself on the ground, and to nibble a mouthful 
of grass before re-saddling and re-following the 
game. The saddle girths used are peculiar to 
that country; not made of webbing, but of plait- 
ed “bushbok” skins, adroitly prepared by Hot- 
tentots for the purpose. About eight flat plaits, ° 
not unlike whip-thongs, form a girth, — fastened 
to two buckles at either end: only one girth is 
used. So durable is it that it will last a man’s 
life-time at fair wear and tear; never gets hard 
from the sweat of the horse; and, chief virtue 
of all, never galls,—which girths made of web, 
or other material of that description, seldom fail 
to do. The only care necessary to take of a 
bushbok-skin girth, is to have it rubbed occasion- 
ally with a little grease. 

Roused in the morning by Gert with the cus- 
tomary cup of coffee, I turned out to find that 
by a sudden caprice of the weather, a fog had 
been driven down from the heights, with driz- 
zling rain. I determined, however, to try my 
luck by stealing a march under cover of the fog, 
so as to start on good terms with my frends the 
quaggas. I took a hearty ‘breakfast of carabo- 
nadje, that triumph of the gypsy cuisine, consist- 
ing of the most delicate morsels of game strung 
upon peeled sticks, or iron ramrods, and roasted 
over the embers ; done to a turn by the Hotten- 
tot cook, —as Hottentot cooks, only, know how ! 
Shaces of Ude and Soyer! don’t you envy 
this? You would, I am sure, could you ever 
have realized its flavor with the aid of a hunter’s 
appetite ; neither the assistance of the most civ- 
ilized and accomplished artistes, nor the elements 
with which they work, are, thank goodness! es- 
sential to make the carabonadje a perfect success. 

After such a breakfast, — topped with grilled 
bread and an eland’s marrow-bone, neatly cracked, 
and sent by the cook with an air of triumph as 
a peculiar delicacy, —I climbed into the sad- 
dle. As I did so, Charlie put back his tars and 
champed his bit, as if he knew, and longed for, 
the fun in store for him. Nicolo, by way of 
showing the state of his mind, temper, and con- 
dition, lashed out with two or three vicious kicks 
as the saddle was being girthed tight ; and when 
Gert dropped like a bird into his seat, the brute 
set up his back, gave a squeal and a buck-spring, 


as if to say, “I could throw you into the mid- 
dle of next week, if I chose; and if it was any- 
body but yourself, Gert, I'd do it on the spot.” 

“ Quiet, Nicolo ! steady, boy !” were the sooth- 
ing words that came from Gert’s lips; and Nico- 
lo, obedient to the boy’s voice, behaved himself 
accordingly. 

I held my way across the plain under Gert’s 
unerring instinct, my object being to reach a par- 
ticular part of the Boutebok Flats, where I knew 
quagga were always to be found. Notwithstand- 
ing that I was well acquainted with, and accus- 
tomed to the country, I could not help feeling 
slightly bewildered, as many a grizzly form, look- 
ing large and uncouth through the uncertainty of 
the mist, gamboled around ; now and then I half 
fancied we had strayed out of our course ; an as- 
surance from Gert, however, that we were “all 
right,” reassured me, and, confiding implicitly in 
a native’s astonishing powers of finding his road, 
when it would seem impossible to a European to 
do so, I jogged quietly on. Happily, the fog 
cleared off shortly afterwards, and there grazed a 
troop of quaggas less than a mile ahead. They 
seemed equally surprised (but I rather think not 
equally pleased) with me. Little dreaming that 
danger was so near, they gave a sudden start, and 
round the lot wheeled as one animal, at a gallop ; 
head to wind, away they sped on the wings of fear. 
They were at this time a long distance from any 
hills of any size or consequence, so that a fair 
chance of giving them “ a breathing” before they 
could get into bad galloping ground, presented 
itself, and I was not slow to avail myself of the 
opportunity. With a cheer, I started Charlie at 
his best; Nicolo came alongside in a few mo- 
ments; away we flew! the horses keeping head 
and head; Nicolo going within himself, with the 
feather-weight he carried, but Charlie doing his 
best. Thus we held our way after the flying 
herd, who were striving their utmost to reach the 
range of hills right straight ahead of them, 
which they neared fast. On, on we raced at 
headlong speed. I now shouted to Gert to put 
Nicolo at bis tiptop pace, and to try and force 
the quaggas to turn. The gallant horse flew to 
Gert’s call, and passed Charlie like an arrow 
from a bow. With good judgment, Gert took a 
slant from the wake of the flying troop, as if 
leaving them; then, racing Nicolo along, he 
gained on the quaggas fast. After passing their 
head line some short distance, he turned towards 
them again, sharply, so as to head them. This 
maneuver caused them to alter their course, and 
to deviate from the point for which they were 
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making,— a gorge in the hill-side,— and aided 
me in bringing Charlie nearer to the herd. As 
soon as Gert turned Nicolo away from their line, 
they again headed for the opening in the hill’s 
side, with a persistency that was remarkable. 
Now was the time to race for it, — now or never; 
the set-to — the firal struggle, that would leave 
me either a conqueror or conquered — com- 
menced. I dug the rowels of my spurs into 
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Charlie’s sides, shook him up with my hand, and 
we raced through the gorge, not more than five 
hundred yards behind the troop of fugitives. I 
held on without a check, straight for some huge 
pieces of rock, which haa rolled down the moun- 
tain’s side centuries before, to all appearance ; 
and when withi a few strides of them, I placed 
my bridle-hand on Charlie’s crest, jumping from 
the saddle almost at the same moment. Scram- 
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bling up one of the pieces of rock in front, I 
formed a rest on it for my rifle; as the troop 
of quaggas were streaking away for an almost 
inaccessible kloof ahead of them, one _ rascal 
turned his head round as he raced along, to 
have a look at me, in derision as it were, gazing 
with a sort of why-don’t-you-come-along look. 
But I was even with them this time. The laugh 
was to be on my side. As the lot came round 
a little, so as to skirt the base of the mountain, 
whose sides were at that spot almost perpendicu- 
lar, — led by a single fellow, the patriarch of the 
herd, at a slashing pace, — they were compelled 
to show me a broadside. I seized the favorable 
moment, and let drive both barrels, right and left, 
and two quaggas bit the dust in dying agonies. 
One, the leader; the other, my friend who but a 
moment before had given me that look of chaffy 
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defiance. In a few seconds more, the troop 
rounded the base of the hill, and were lost to 
view. I reloaded my rifle, and turned to look 
at Charlie, who was standing with fore-legs 
stretched out, and heaving flanks, giving unmis- 
takable evidence of “bellows to mend.” I saw 
by his quick, heaving sobs that it had been a hard 
tussle for the gallant little horse. Gert, who had 
jumped off Nicolo just as I fired, was leading 
him about with the bridle over his arm, neither 
horse nor rider seeming a bit the worse for the 
chase, which, from first to last, had continued for 
upwards of two hours; and that, too, at a killing 
pace. I proceeded leisurely to the spot where 
the two quaggas lay. The first thing to be done 
was to off-saddle our horses. Gert then com- 
menced flaying one quagga in a professional and 
workmanlike manner, I carrying on the same op- 
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eration with the other. When finished, we packed 
the skins across Charlie’s haunches behind my 
saddle; and Gert did not fail to load Nicolo with 
as much of the meat as he could conveniently 
carry, with the view of enjoying a special feast 
that night with his comrades in camp. Hotten- 
tots, no less than Kaffirs, have an especial fond- 
ness for the flesh of the quagga. Whenever its 
meat was to be had, the eternal grinding of the 
jaws of our Hottentot followers, bloating them- 
selves with it, showed how they relished it. For 
my own part, I do not think it so very delicious ; 
it resembles horse flesh, dark in color, and has a 
sweetish flavor. To my taste, it is far inferior to 
all kinds of venison. 

Gert had not half finished his work before the 
vultures began to appear, still high in the regions 
of air, but drawing nearer in soaring circles, till, 
one by one, their dusky white figures alight on 
the neighboring heights, awaiting their share of 
the spoil ; and scarcely had we moved a hundred 
yards from where the victims fell, before the rav- 
ening birds rushed upon the remains. This spe- 
cies of vulture (Vultur Kolbii), is the aas-vogel of 
the Dutch colonists; so numerous are they, in- 
deed, throughout South Africa, that when an ox, 
a horse, or other large quadruped, lies dead, they 
assemble in hundreds, and in a few hours the 
whole of the carcass is consumed. At such a 
time many of these rapacious carrion birds may 
be observed so exceedingly gorged, as to be quite 
unable to fly, when they may be beaten to death 
with sticks; but an assailant runs the hazard of 
being severely wounded with their strong hooked 
beaks, because, even when gorged to repletion, 
they will defend themselves with the greatest 
vigor. 

Like all its tribe, the aasvogel feeds upon dead 
carcasses ; and when once it has made a lodgment 
upon its prey, it rarely quits the Banquet while a 
morsel of flesh remains ; so that it may be some- 
times seen perched upon the putrescent mass for 
several successive days. It never attempts to 
carry off any portion in its claws, not even to 
satisfy its young, but feeds them by disgorging 
the half-digested morsel from its maw. Occa- 
sionally the aasvogel attacks sickly animals, or 
very young ones (lambs for instance) incapable 
of defending themselves; but this is only when 
no other mode of satisfying its appetite is at 
hand. It is a well known fact that oxen left by 
transport-riders on the roadside to die, have had 
their eyes and tongues dragged out by these birds, 
before they were dead. And I have known of 
wounded antelopes that have got away from the 
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hunter, to be perched upon by these vultures as 
soon as they dropped, and to be mangled by them 
in a horrible manner, previous to death. If mo- 
lested when gorged, this bird emits a most offen- 
sive smell. The feathers of the wings of the 
lower parts are all rounded at the end ; length of 
pinion about four feet. The plumage of the full- 
grown bird is of a whitish-brown color ; its head 
and neck are covered with a close, whitey-brown 
down ; lower part of the neck surrounded by a 
ruff of whiter feathers; the down on the breast 
is very beautiful, soft, and of a pure white. Its 
powers of soaring are great; it often wings its 
flight to such a pitch, as to be invisible to human 


The sudden apparition —for I can call it noth- 
ing else — of these birds, has often struck me as 
something perfectly marvelous. Frequently, when 
shooting on some boundless plain in South Africa, 
—plains of a size that would cover a span of 
two horizons,—the clear blue azure vault of 
heaven without a cloud, without a speck, either 
in shape of bird or anything else, as far as eye 
could reach, —I have no sooner brought down a 
wildebeest, blesbok, or any other large game, 
than, in a few minutes after the animal has 
fallen, small specks, rising as if out of the hori- 
zon, have come on nearer and nearer, until the 
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aasvogel soared above, waiting for his feast. On 
. more occasions than one, I have been obliged to 
remain close to the fallen game, to protect it 
from these ravenous birds, until my after-rider 
has come up with a led-horse to bear the carcass 
away to camp. 

After the customary roll and rest for the 
horses, I started to retrace my steps; and on 
my arrival in camp, gladdened my companions’ 
hearts by displaying my trophies of that day’s 
success. The horses were now tied up to the 
wagons, tended, clothed, and well fed, and prepa- 
rations made for the comfortable disposal of the 
evening round our camp- fire; each adventure 
of the day is recounted with redoubled earncst- 
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ness; the game appears larger, swifter, and more 
beautiful; the horses, like the enchanted horse of 
the Persian tale, and each rider like that horse’s 
rider, till sleep steals over the weary eyelids, and 
each snores supine. But the sleep is not un- 
broken; at one moment there is a rush among 
the oxen, and the laughing hyzna is heard prowl- 
ing around; or some of the horses break loose 
from their pickets, and cause a general scamper 
in the pursuit; while the eternal grinding of the 
jaws of our Hottentot followers, sleeping only to 
wake, and fry, and eat again, adds its small but 
everlasting tribute to the wild life of a hunter 
upon the frontier of the Cape Colony. 
(To be concluded.) 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


THE DANISH STORY~—TELLER. 


Tue stories by Andersen, which we all read 
and speak of, sometimes as fairy tales, sometimes 
as legends, or simply as stories, are, in the Danish 
language, called eventyr, a word that had the same 
origin, perhaps, as our adventure ; the meaning is 
not the same, however, for the eventyr are adven- 
tures or scenes which have something wonderful 
about them, something out of the common line of 
incidents; and when Andersen published his 
“ Ewentyr fortalte for Born,” he meant to say 
that these were strange stories of storks, of tops 
and balls, of mermaids, princes, and princesses, 
told for bairns. In 1846, he published a little 
volume, which he called “My Life’s Eventyr” ; 
and in giving his autobiography such a title, he 
wished to say that, in looking upon his life, 
it seemed to him strange as a tale: it had 
had adventures, but they were not such as fell to 
the ordinary lot of men. Some wonderful fairy 
godmother had bestowed gifts upon him, and 
brought to him, born in poverty and obscurity, 
such happiness and honor as very few know. 
Thus he begins the fairy tale of his life : — 

“ My life is a lovely story, happy and full of 
incident. If, when I was a boy, and went forth 
into the world poor and friendless, a good fairy 
had met me and said, ‘Choose now thy course 
through life and the object for which thou wilt 
strive ; and then, according to the development of 
thy mind, and as reason requires, I will guide and 
defend thee to its attainment, my fate could not, 
even then, have been directed more happily, more 
prudently, or better. The history of my life will 


say to the world what it says to me, — There is a 
loving God, who directs all things for the best.” 

The beginning of this living fairy tale was a 
birth in a poor shoemaker’s house, at Odense, a 
town of Denmark. On the second of April, 1805, 
Andersen was born in the one room which his 
father and mother occupied, which served alike 
for house and shop: his father, a young man of 
poetic mind, always hungering after a richer life 
than that spent in making shoes; his mother, a 
simple, superstitious, and affectionate woman. In 
this room began his life, and his earliest recollec- 
tions furnished him with scenes which, afterwards, 
he wove into his stories. 

“Qur little room,” he says, “ which was almost 
filled with the shoemaker’s bench, the bed, and 
my crib, was the abode of my childhood; the 
walls, however, were covered with pictures, and 
over the work-bench was a cupboard containing 
books and songs; the little kitchen was full of 
shining plates and metal pans, and, by means of a 
ladder, it was possible to go out on the roof, 
where, in the gutters between our house and the 
neighbors’, there stood a great chest filled with 
soil, my mother’s sole garden, where she grew her 
vegetables. In my story of the ‘Snow Queen’ 
that garden still blooms.” 

In Odense there were many things to impress 
his mind. His grandmother, an amiable old 
woman who loved him dearly, had care of a 
garden belonging to au asylum for the insane, and 
there the little boy used to go and sit with the 
patients, who were harmless old women, at their 





spinning-wheels, to whom he told stories of such 
things as he had heard outside. They were child- 
ish old women, and listened so eagerly that he 
waxed eloquent in the telling, and then the old 
ladies told him queer stories; and sometimes he 
would see those who were more insane and fright- 
ened him with their ways, so that he grew to im- 
agine all soris of strange sights and sounds 


his shoulders, rode upon it; the sailors paraded 
the city, with music, and flags flying, and two of 
the boldest would stand and wrestle upon a plank 
placed between two boats, and the one not thrown 


into the water was victor. When he was a very 
little child, too, there was a war, and Spaniards 
Were in the town — brown foreigners, who half- 
fascinated, half-frightened him. 
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around him. Odense, too, had little communica- 
tion with the world. Old habits were kept up, 
and quaint customs prevailed ; the different trades 
walked in procession sometimes through the town, 
headed by a harlequin with mace and bells; on 
Shrove Tuesday the butchers led the fattest ox 
through the streets, adorned with garlands, whilst 
a boy in a white shirt, wearing great wings on 


He grew up quite by himself, tiving in a strange 
world, which he peopled with his imagination. 
His father died, and he lived alone with his hard- 
working mother, learning very little, but busying 
himself about the dolls which he dressed and set 
up in a little theatre of his own. He wrote a 
play, too, and introduced a king and queen 
amongst the characters. “I thought,” he says, 
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“ that it was not quite right that these dignified 
personages should speak like other men and 
women. I asked my mother, and different peo- 
ple, how a king ought properly to speak, but no 
one knew exactly. They said that it was so many 
years since a king had been in Odense! but that 
he certainly spoke in a foreign language. I pro- 
cured myself, therefore, a sort of lexicon, in which 
were German, French, and English words, with 
Danish meaning, and this helped me. I took a 
word out of each language and inserted them into 
the speeches of my king and queen. It was a 
regular Babel-like language, which I considered 
only suitable for such elevated personages.” 

He grew into a tall, ungainly lad, as shy as a 
girl, and yet so simple-hearted that he was ready 
to confide to the utmost in any one who smiled 
on him. At a charity school he learned just a 
little, but that little so carelessly that long after- 
wards he suffered for the lack of such common 
knowledge even as how to spell. It was now, 
too, that he began to associate more with others, 
and, like his companions, to go through the 
catechism, preparatory to Confirmation. He tells 
a little story here of himself, which shows where 
“The Red Shoes” came from. 

“An old female tailor altered my deceased 
father’s great-coat into a confirmation suit for me ; 
never before had I worn so good a coat. I had, 
also, for the first time in my life, a pair of boots. 


My delight was extremely great; my only fear - 


was that everybody would not see them, and, 
therefore, I drew them up over my trousers, and 
thus marched through the church. The boots 
creaked, ana that inwardly pleased me; for thus 
the congregation would hear that they were new. 
My whole devotion was disturbed; I was aware 
of it, and it caused me a horrible pang of con- 
science that my thoughts should be as much with 
my new boots as with God. I prayed him ear- 
nestly from my heart to forgive me, and then again 
I thought about my new boots.” 

When he was fourteen years old, he was seized 
with a desire to go to Copenhagen, having a 
vague feeling that there he should see the wide 
world and become famous. It was a restless, ig- 
norant sort of expectation ; all he could say was, 
that “ people have. at first an immense deal of ad- 
versity to go through, and then they will be fa- 
mous.” He begged his mother eagerly to let him 
go, and at last she consented; for she was poor, 
and poor people’s boys often have to begin to care 
for themselves when no older. But first, she sent, 
in her superstition, for a so-called wise woman, who 
professed to be able to tell fortunes. 
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“Your son will become a great man,” said the 
old women, “and in honor of him, Odense will 
one day be illuminated.” 

It was a safe thing to say to a mother, yet, sure 
enough, years afterwards, it came true; for a 
great celebration was held at’ Odense not long 
since, when the freedom of the town was pre- 
sented to the famous Andersen, who had left it a 
poor, laughed et, awkward lad. When he set out 
for Copenhagen, he had a little sum of money and 
his confirmation svit, including his boots, which he 
now wore under his trousers, however, and thus 
he began his life away from home. He was so 
utterly ignorant of the ways of the world, and so 
simple in his confidence, that he astonished every 
one to whom he made himself known, and was 
laughed at for a little simpleton. He had such 
an innocent way of going right up to people and 
asking for what he wanted! At that time it 
seemed to him that the theatre was the most 
beautiful place in the world, and he was quite 
ready to do anytuing that would be in place there 
— dance, sing, or act. So he went to the mana- 
ger and asked for an engagement. The manager 
looked at him and said, — “No, you are too thin 
for the theatre.” 

“O,” replied Andersen, “only engage me, 
with one hundred rix dollars banco salary, and I 
shal! soon get fat!” But the manager gravely 
bade him go away —that only people of educa- 
tion could do anything at the theatre. The poor 
boy lived for some time, one scarcely knows how, 
but he could not help attracting people’s attention, 
he was so ingenuous, and, at last, a wise and good 
man, Councillor Collin, took him as his own son, 
and began to educate him. As Andersen now 
learned how to use his mind, all the odd fancies 
and quaint make-beliefs which had kept him busy 
with puppets and dolls, began to find expression 
in writing, and before he had finished his schooling 
he was writing stories and dramas; and just be- 
fore he passed his last examination, when he was 
twenty-four years old, he brought out a collection 
of poems, and one of his plays was acted at the 
theatre. 

Denmark is a little country, but an old nation 
inhabits it; and hence it is, in fact, that society 
there is something like a great family. Every 
one knows every one, and personal affairs get 
talked about, and a new author, or artist, or actor, 
is at once taken in hand; people not only talk 
about him, but they talk to him, and criticize him, 
and tell him what he ought to do and what he 
ought not to do. Society there is a village tea- 
table of educated people. Andersen, who had 
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come up from poverty, and was, besides, a young 
man ignorant of worldly wisdom, was badgered a 
good deal, and, in the early days of his author- 
ship, had to struggle hard to maintain a position. 
But, by degrees, he commanded attention and re- 
spect; people began to see that he had gifts of 
an unusual character, and just the thing for which 
he was at first blamed — his natveté and childish- 
ness — are now what the world recognizes as his 
good qualities in literature. 

From that time to this he has been writing 
stories ; novels for older people, such as the “ Im- 
provisatore,” which is a picture of life in Italy, 
and “O. T.,” and “Only a Fiddler,” where the 
scenes are Danish. He is Danish to the core. 
The old legends of his ancient country, the wild 
sand-heaps of Jutland, the beech- trees, the bright, 
quarrelsome city life, the fresh, frank hospitality, 
all get into his stories. But it is his little stories 
that have won him renown. They were some- 
thing so new and so pleasing, that they became 
at once general favorites with young and old, 
and in the theatres, instead of poetry the actors 
would recite “ The Constant Tin Soldier,” “ The 
Top and Ball,” or “The Swineherd.” Thor- 
waldsen, the famous sculptor, was a Dane, and 
was delighted with Andersen’s stories. In his 
company he wrote “Ole Shut Eye ;” and “ often,” 
says Andersen, “in the twilight, when the family 
cirele sat in the open garden parlor, Thorwald- 
sen would come softly behind me, and, clapping 
me on the shoulder, would ask, —‘ Shall we little 
ones hear any tales to-night ?’” 

When he began writing his stories, he sought 
only to tell over again old legends of Denmark, 
which he had heard as a child ; but, as his interest 
increased, he invented his stories, and soon every 
Christmas brought a new volume of stories from 
him. I think oue reason why he wrote these sto- 
ries, which he did not publish till after he was 
known as the author of the “Improvisatore,” was, 
that he was heartily tired of the perpetual crit- 
icism which people were making of him, and 
wished to do something for those who could en- 
joy reading without forever explaining what they 
liked and what they did not like. For the first 
time, he found himself in a wholly congenial cir- 
cle: his quaintest fancies pleased, and were not 
jeered at. 

I asked a friend and fellow-countryman of An- 
dersen’s to give me a little glimpse of the story- 
teller as he is at home, and here is a portion of his 
letter, with which I close this sketch, only adding 
that Andersen has promised to send us an account 
of his life, later than any yet published. 
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“It would be quite natural to suppose Hans 
Christian, as we usually call him, who goes in and 
out, like a child, in the palaces of emperors, 
kings, dukes, and lords, to be somewhat puffed 
up, overbearing, and dogmatical; but let me tell 
you that our Hans is a very different kind of a 
man. He is aware of the honor conferred upon 
him and appreciates it, but thers is no putting on 
of airs, no dandyism or foppishness about him. 
He is idolized by the children, and has won as 
many young hearts by his childlike manners, as 
he has older ones by his unassuming and unaf- 
fected demeanor and brilliant genius. There 
is an easy negligence about his gait and dress, 
showing that he is more intent on the ideal than 
on the actual; that the creations of the mind are 
more to him than outward garb and appearance. 
No one fears to approach him. Even the most 
illiterate persons are never repelled by his deport- 
ment. Fancy him sauntering and strolling through 
the streets of Copenhagen, carelessly yet cleanly 
dressed, followed by little boys and girls, who 
amuse themselves by grasping the flaps of his 
coat and crying out, — 

“* Andersen, Andersen, tell us a story: come 
to my parents’ house to night ?’ 

“*Yes, and come to ours to-morrow night ; 
but don’t fail to be there, don’t forget it, for you 
know you are sometimes a little absent-minded,’ 
and so forth :— fancy him thus, and you have an 
image of our dear Hans, and he will seem to you 
like Goldsmith’s village pastor, whose steps — 

‘E’en children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile.’ "’ 


“ His cast of mind is religious, and his belief in 
God, in the great Atonement, and in the gracious 
interposition of the Spirit, is firm, and he is fam- 
iliar with the Book of books. Once, some years 
ago, a friend of his said to him, for fun,—‘ You 
know, perhaps, Hans, that you are not handsome, 
but rather homely.’ He smiled, looked in the 
glass, and said, —‘I think I have heard a little 
about it, but I cannot see it myself. That I am 
no Adonis I know very well; but, be that as it 
may, I know that when life’s feverish dream is 
over my Redeemer will change my vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.’ 

“ He has an ardent desire to see your great repub- 
lic, but he suffers from hydrophobia, that is to say, 
he is afraid of water; and when I said to him, 
some time since, ‘ You ought to go to the United 
States; your journey there would be like one of 
those triumphs which the Romans used to decree 
to conquerors, he replied, —‘ Yes, yes, I don’t 
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doubt that the good people there would give me 
a hearty welcome; but the ocean, the ocean ! 
and then, to be so long absent from the little 
children here! No, no, it would break my heart!’” 
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Nevertheless, I think that, if he comes to 
America this winter, as the newspapers, without 
much authority, report his intention of doing, he 
will find plenty of little children here also. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A FEW NEW BOOKS. 


Tue bookstores at this season are crowded with 
children’s books, old and new ; it seems almost hope- 
less-to select anything fromthe bewildering jumble 
of gayly covered works. Books in boxes, books in 
unending series, that frighten one lest in buying a 
single volume he has laid himself under obligation 
to buy all that go before, and all that may come 
hereafter. We have selected a few books which 
seem tous worth buying, not assuming that they 
are the only good ones to be had. 

For boys there is a story-book, by Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg, called “Lion Ben, of Elm Island” (Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard, price, $1.25), which has 
capital qualities. In a literary point of view it is 
curiously defective in some respects, and strikingly 
good in others. The author sees scenes with an in- 
sight of their separate value, but lacks the power so 
to connect them that they shall make out the story. 
What we like in the book is the rugged honesty, the 
scorn at meanness, the indignation at frivolity which 
the author displays,—the pictures of Down East 
coast life, where human nature, like the rocky 
shores, seems to have a dash of strong saltness 
always purifying it. In a word, there is character 
in the book, which must impress itself on the boy 
reader. We only wish that the power which the 
author possesses of making separate pictures, were 
joined with the gift of combination. 

For younger readers, we ought, perhaps, to do no 
more than mention Mrs. Weeks’s book, “ The Ains- 
lee Stories” (New York: Hurd and Houghton, 
price, $1.50), since the larger part of it has already 
appeared in this Magazine, and needs no commenda- 
tion to the readers. But we hope that the host of 
new subscribers will thank us for calling their atten- 
tion to a book which gives the best representation 
that we know, of life amongst children in a New 
England country village. This, of course, is not the 
main source of interest to its readers; these will get 
something better in the familiar acquaintance of a 
group of children, of which Ainslee is the centre, 
and Sinny a near satellite, who are better worth 
knowing than a good many live people. If books 
had never been written before, what an extraordi- 
nary advantage we should think it, that a few chil- 
dren, never leaving their village, should, by an au- 
thor’s genius, become the fast friends of thousands 


of children scattered over the land. Those who 
have read some of the stories in the Magazine, will 
find the new ones not behind in interest, and the 
whole reads connectedly in a new arrangement. 
There is one story in Andersen’s vein, which is a 
success in a difficult art. 

- “Little Lov’s Sayings and Doings” (New York : 
Hurd and Houghton, price, $2.00), is another book 
known in part to the readers of the “ Riverside.” 
A fourth of the book was published in the early 
numbers of our last volume. It is the narrative of © 
a little boy from his birth until six years old, and 
would probably be read to young children. It is 
not, however, exactly a companion to the Susy Books 
by the same author; it is not quite so simple in’ 
plan,— not so much, we may say, in one syllable ; the 
thoughts and ways of the child’s parents and rela- 
tions are made more of, and yet the book does not 
get away from the region of children’s interest. To 
our thinking, it is an exceptionally beautiful picture 
of a Christian home, where simple tastes and high 
purposes prevail, where everything that is lovely 
gets an additional touch of softness from a certain 
nearness of heavenly light. The little boy is a 
troublesome boy ; he has a flexible character, a way- 
‘wardness which makes the reader become strongly 
attached to him, and light and shadow are intermin- 
gled in his little life in a manner that is very true to 
nature. The diction of the book is as near perfec- 
tion as we know of in writing of this character. 
Quaintness, happy turns of expression, power to call 
up looks and tones, — these qualities are present in 
a rare degree. 

We name one other book, which people may say 
has no business in a list of children’s books, — “ Ru- 
ral Poems.” By William Barnes. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, price, $2.50). This is a holiday edition 
of a little book which one would like to see in the 
hands of girls who show a liking for good poetry. 
The poems, as the name denotes, are of the coun- 
try; they are even rustic, and have a melodious 
homeliness that is delightful. The sentiment is al- 
ways honest and natural, while the picturesqueness 
keeps the reader’s mind wide awake. Suppose one 
possessing the entire contents of this little volume ; 
what a treasury of bright and sweet images her 
memory would be ! 
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FOR A WINTER EVENING. 


THERE is something in beginning a new volume. 
The Editor who sets the table, month in and month 
out, feels as if a new cloth were spread, new dishes 
laid, and new viands sending up a savory smells 
The rounds of beef which he sliced off month by 
month are all gone, and he has been laying in a new 
store of provisions, which he proposes bringing out 
judiciously, and laying before the hungry urchins 
round the table, while he himself stands smiling at 
one end, dressed in his newest white apron, with a 
knife and steel in his hand, whetting the blade vig- 
orously. Will you have a little Andersen to begin 
with ? 

We wonder whether some of the older heads have 
not sounded the “ Court Cards’” a little, and heard 
a story whispered which is not-down in black and 
white? At any rate we can guess that Andersen 
might have been thinking of real kings and queens 
when he was gossiping about these mock ones. As 
he is to join us in our monthly round, it has seemed 
no more than fitting that something of the story of 
his life should be told, and to make the story a little 
more complete, a picture will be found on the last 
page of this number, taken from a painting in Co- 
penhagen, by a lady, Madame Jerichau-Baumann. 
The picture gives the face in our portrait, while 
lighted at its pleasant task. 

But we have kept this corner of the Magazine 
rather for what belongs especially to the season, and 
mean to make it, by the help of our friends, the 
place in which to find games and sports, and what- 
ever seems to fall into place in the month, whose 
name is on the cover. Perhaps people guess puzzles 
and play games in the summer time, but the real 
season for these pastimes is when the lamp is lighted 
and the fire burns brightly. So we begin with some 
old-fashioned riddles, hoping next month to give a 
fuller account of a new game. 


CHARADE. 
Without my first my second is noiseless ; 
Without my second, my first is voiceless ; 
With my whole each thing breathes that lives ; 
Without my whole, nothing lives that breathes. 


LATIN SENTENCES. 


1. Quis crudus enim lectus albus et spiravit. 
2. Nunquam implementum octo sepulchrum finis. 


DOUBLE MEANINGS. 


Far out at sea with the captain I sail, 

His friend and adviser, in the calm and the gale; 

Jn the tent of the soldier, the Baron’s proud hall, 
Where heroes assemble, and men basely fall ; 


In the chamber of beauty it delights me to dwell, 
Though I whisper my warnings in anchorite’s cell. 
The seen and the unseen ’tis mine to reveal ; 

I oft speak a truth that men fain would conceal. 

I attend in the chapel; I serve at the feast ; 

I wait on the doctor; I comfort the priest. 

I assist at the toilet of mistress and maid : 

To the aged and feeble I offer my aid. 

The sage in his turret, the dame in her school, 

The pope and the patriarch, the student, the fool, 
Alike are indebted to me for their light, 

Though I keep my best favors for deepest midnight. 
I’m a cheat, a delusion, though no one more true ; 
So transparent, a blockhead may read me all through. 
I’m a curse and a blessing, an honor, a shame ; 
Half of earth’s sorrows cast on me their blame. 
Though many my counsels are prone to reject, 

And none of your scholars can better reflect, 

A frail, fragile creature, I die of neglect. 


Sruinx. 


A TRIAL FOR THE EYE. 


Take a tall cylindrical object, as a vase or lamp 
chimney, or candlestick, and guess what proportion 
there is between the circumference of the top and 
the height of the object. 


GEOMETRICAL PUZZLE 











Cut out a piece of paper of the shape 
of this diagram. You see that one-sixth 
has gone. Now cut the paper twice so 
that the three pieces laid together may 
make a square. , 
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Hans Andersen reading his stories to little convalescent. 


ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMA. 

My 3, 9, 5, like an egg, is good when fresh ; it is 
so valuable, however, that if kept by my 6, 3, 8 more 
than thirty days a bill will be presented, and there 
will be heavy damages. If my 2, 3, 9, 7, 1 put too 
5 
8, 5,3. A man and horse were out in a 9, 2, 
9, 4,8 was in the man; 6, 7,1 horse was in a 
The man said 6, 4! the horse said 8, 3, 7, 
This pretty scene took place when there was 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


4 
4 
8. 
7 
6 
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It is not too late to publish one of March Ma- 
doc’s puzzling poems. It seems to read straight, but 
there is something hidden in it, acrostics or what 
not, depend upon it. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
Charlie and Dora were soundly asleep, 
Happily dreaming ; encircled by sheep, 
Roosters, and elephants, dolls and dragoons ; 
I can’t describe half their visigns. ‘The moon’s 
Shiramer grew softer and brighter, and then, — 
Then entered, bustling, of all saints or men 
Merriest, kindest, yet wisest ; each hand 
Armed with new playthings, the best in the land ; 
Slyly peeped into the stockings that hung 
’ Empty, where gray crickets chattered and sung. 


» 5, 6 the fire, my 1, 6, 7, 8 will be likely to 


Viewing him, hidden, I saw him replenish 
Each, the third mine, and then suddenly vanish. 


Charlie and Dora awoke with the dawn. 

Hastily on each small garment was drawn ; 
Rushing so eagerly down the broad stair 

I scarce dared turn to see who might be there 
Sounded their steps. First in silence they stood, 
Then Charlie, boldly : “I guess we’ve been good ; 
Mamma said yesterday Santa Claus loves 
Always nice little boys.” Two sugar doves 
Stopped further inference ; candy’s the best 
Dose ever given to make children rest. 

Ask any hero, at least under ten, 

You'll be told then what is best for young men. 


Marcu Mapoc. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 


Foundation words make the proper (very proper) 
name of a nursery hero. 
Cross words. 
1. A word of two syllables spelled with two let- 
ters. 
. In a garden in ancient Rome. 
. A drug. 
. An autograph quickly written. 
. Known by its square feet. 
. Ardently wished for by the foundation words. 











Three little kittens lost their mittens, 
And they began to cry: 
O mother dear, we very much fear 
That we have lost our mittens. 


Lost your mittens, you naughty kittens ! 
hen you shall have no pie. 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 

No, you shall have no pie. 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow ! 
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